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TECHNICAL REPORTING 


JOSEPH N. ULMAN, JR., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Designed as a basic text for the course in technical writing, it treats the latest methods 
of report writing actually used in industry today. 1952, 289 pages, $3.50 


‘*This is undoubtedly the best book for a class in report writing that I have yet seen. 
Ulman’s TECHNICAL REPORTING avoids the excess verbiage of most books on the 
subject. The book, in form and presentation, is an example of what the student himself 
must achieve with regard to clarity, conciseness, and order.”,—-DELBERT E. WYL- 
DER, Bradley University 
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KENNETH L. KNICKERBOCKER, University of Tennessee 
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Newsome & Gorgh 
SENTENCE CRAFT 


Concentrating on the sentence as the focal 
point of most writing problems, this new 
freshman English text-workbook draws its ex- 
amples from contemporary expository writing 
and avoids the unrealistic sentences common 
to most workbooks. The book is divided into 
two parts: Part I, the Sentence and Its Parts; 
Part II, Parts of Speech, thus enabling both 
students and instructors to focus attention 
on the two major problems of the sentence, 
structure and form. Exercises have been pre- 
pared on special tear-out pages. Published in 
July. $3.50 
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THE LONDON BOOK 
from OF ENGLISH VERSE 


The Macmillan Here is an anthology of English Poetry whose 
purpose is to review the whole field from 


Geoffrey Chaucer to T. S. Eliot and to make 

Comp ae a selection in accord with contemporary sen- 
sibility. The critical reception of this volume 

60 Fifth Ave. has been extremely favorable. Of this book 


The Times Literary Supplement says, “...A 
New York 11 feature that will be welcomed is the inclusion 


of long enough extracts from long poems to 
give a sense...of the whole poem....” $3.75 
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published October... 


ESSAYS IN MODERN 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


By Ray B. West, Jr., Univ. of Iowa. Contributors: 
THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN CRITI- 
CISM: S. T. Coleridge - Matthew Arnold - Henry 
James - Remy de Gourmont - Benedetto Croce - 
George Santayana - Irving Babbitt - MODERN 
CRITICAL THEORY: T. E. Hulme - Ezra 
Pound - T.S. Eliot - Allen Tate - R. P. Blackmur 
- LA. Richards - W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and Monroe 
C. Beardsley - Mark Schorer - Norman Foerster - 
Yvor Winters - John Crowe Ransom - Robert 
Penn Warren - Edmund Wilson - Lionel Trilling - 
Maud Bodkin - THE PRACTICE OF CRITI- 
CISM: Cleanth Brooks - William Empson - 
E. M. W. Willyard - Austin Warren - F. R. Leavis 
+ Kenneth Burke - Morton D. Zabel - Herbert 
Read - E. M. Forster - Percy Lubbock - F. O. 
Matthiessen - Wallace Fowlie - Harry Levin - 
Malcolm Cowley .- T.S. Eliot + L. C. Knights 
+ Francis Fergusson - Eric R. Bentley 


Prob. 608 pp. $6.00 


auailable January, 1953... 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


By Philip Young. This full-length critical study 
organizes Hemingway's work in such a way that 
one can follow with new understanding the ad- 
ventures of the “Hemingway hero” through the 
period of our half-century. The book shapes his 
work into a unified whole and analyzes Heming- 
way’s style, its implications, its origins, and its 
effect on other writers. 

Prob. 224 pp. $2.00 


AN AMERICAN 
RHETORIC 


By William W. Watt, Lafayette College. Published 
spring, 1952 and immediately adopted at: Univ. 
of Southern California - Santa Ana College - Colo- 
rado State College of Education - Georgetown 
Univ. - Univ. of Missouri - Univ. of Omaha - 
Rutgers Univ. - Univ. of Tulsa - Penna. State 
College - Lafayette College - Wilkes College 


Primarily addressed to college students in the ele- 
mentary composition course, this book is based on 
the assumption that such students need a guide to 
good writing, not merely a penal code for theme 
correction. Without plunging into the vast sea 
of problems that can be adequately treated only in 
separate specialized courses, the author discusses 
the why’s and wherefore’s along with the dos and 
don'ts. 

400 pp. $3.00 


THE COLLEGE 
MISCELLANY 


By Samuel N. Bogorad and Jack Trevithick, both 
of the University of Vermont. A relatively brief col- 
lection of freshman readings of high intellectual 
and literary level chosen to be accessible to the 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 madison ave. new york 16, n.y. 


average student. Introductions to the four major 
types of literature are provided, as well as ques- 
tions for all of the essays, short stories, plays, and 
certain of the poems. 


621 pp. $3.75 
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Contemporary 
English 


Literature | 


By Mark Longaker and Edwin C. Bolles, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania. This book presents capsule biographies of every impor- 
tant English writer of the first half of the twentieth century, with an 
appraisal of the artistic contribution of each, and with sufficient histori- 
cal background material to indicate the major currents which influenced 
his or her thinking. The book is at once a succinct survey and estimate 
of contemporary English prose, poetry, and drama; and a handy Who’s 
Who of English literary personality. 12mo, 560 pages, 43 illustrations. 
To be published in November. 


Backgrounds 
of American 


Literary Thought 


By Rod W. Horton and Herbert W. Edwards, both of New York Uni- 
versity. Covering in compact form the intellectual currents generally 
reflected in American literature, this text provides certain historical and 
intellectual materials necessary to a fuller understanding of the leading 
American authors. It is intended as a useful supplement to standard 
texts. 12mo, 425 pages. $3.00 


Prose 
of the English 


Renaissance 


By J. William Hebel, Hoyt H. Hudson, Francis R. Johnson, Stan- 
ford University; and A. Wigfall Green, University of Mississippi. The 
67 representative selections in this collection, whose texts have in gen- 
eral been taken from original editions and manuscripts, aim to illustrate 
the rich variety of prose writing in England during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Large 8vo, 82 pages. $5.50 
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New... 


THE ESSAY 


by John Stewart, Assistant Professor of English, Dartmouth College 


@ Marked by a stimulating new approach, this anthology is among the first to 
analyze the essay as a literary work. Superior selections, with strategically placed 
introductions, comments, and questions, are organized to help students develop 
mature critical standards and a taste for good writing. 


@ Essays move from the straight factual to more imaginative forms; few of the 
pieces have appeared in text anthologies. Of added interest are works by dis- 
tinguished contemporary writers, such as Winston Churchill, Sir Osbert Sitwell, 
William Carlos Williams. 

@ In composition courses, these selections serve as models for discussion and 
analysis; in literature courses, they introduce the student to non-fiction prose. 


Published March 1952 640 pages 5X7 


THE RESEARCH PAPER, 2nd Edition 


by Lucyle Hool:, Assistant Professor of English, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Mary Virginia Gaver, Librarian, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton. 

Written by an English teacher and a librarian—this text gives one basic, teach- 
able method for all techniques needed by students in writing themes. Features a 
cooperative approach between teacher and librarian. 


Graphically guides the student through the successive steps of defining his 
subject, learning to use the library, selecting material, taking card notes, writing 
rough draft, making bibliography and footnotes, writing finished theme. 


Features of new edition: up-to-date references and illustrations; expansion of all 
sections; improved format. New teaching aids include exercises, tables and a 
Teacher’s Key to the exercises (available FREE on adoption). 


Published February 1952 paper bound 96 pages 74 X10} 


For approval copies unrife 
i) PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.N.Y 
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Eudora Welty 


GRANVILLE Hicks! 


Severat years ago Eudora Welty 
wrote to the New Yorker a witty letter, 
by no means so mild as on the surface it 
appeared to be, protesting against some 
observations on Southern writers that 
had been made by Edmund Wilson in the 
course of a review of William Faulkner’s 
Intruder in the Dust. Like all Southern 
writers, Wilson had said, Faulkner was 
provincial; he was out of touch with con- 
temporary currents of thought. His pro- 
vincialism, Wilson granted, was in many 
ways an asset, but he went on to argue 
that Faulkner’s remoteness from the 
great cities, which are the birthplace of 
modern fiction, had “apparently made it 
impossible for him to acquire complete 
expertness in an art that demands of the 
artists the closest attention and care.” 

This, Miss Welty objected, was like 
criticizing Cézanne because he lived in 
Aix rather than Paris. ‘‘Such critica] ir- 
relevance, favorable or unfavorable,’’ 
she said, “the South has long been used 
to, but now Mr. Wilson fancies it up and 
it will resound a little louder. Mr. Faulk- 
ner all the while coniinues to be capable 
of passion, of love, of wisdom, perhaps of 


1Author of The Great Tradition, Figures in 
Transition, Only One Storm; literary editor of the 
New Leader. 


prophecy, toward his material. Isn't that 
enough? Such qualities can identify 
themselves anywhere in the world and in 
any century without furnishing an ad- 
dress or references.”” Mr. Wilson, she 
noted, tried to explain Faulkner’s de- 
scriptive powers by saying that the 
Southern world is different and makes a 
different impact. She asked: ‘‘Could the 
simple, though superfluous, explanation 
not be that the recipient of the impact, 
Mr. Faulkner, is the different component 
here, possessing the brain as he does, and 
that the superiority of the work done 
lies in the brain?” 

Although Miss Welty’s Jackson is no 
great distance from Mr. Faulkner’s Ox- 
ford, it was not mere regional patriotism 
that inspired her protest. She was ex- 
pressing a philosophy of literature, a phi- 
losophy that is, of course, embodied in 
her own work as well as in William 
Faulkner’s. Like Faulkner, and unlike 
most contemporary writers, she has 
spent the greater part of her life in the 
region in which she was born, and, again 
like him, she has found in that region all 
that she needed to exercise and challenge 
her talents. She would never condemn an 
author for being urban or cosmopolitan, 
but she would defend her own right, or 
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the right of any other author, to be 
neither. Provincialism, she feels, is not a 
sufficient explanation of a wrtiter’s mer- 
its, nor is it inevitably a source of short- 
comings. A writer can be provincial in 
the geographical sense without being in- 
tellectually or aesthetically provincial: 
one does not have to live in cities, as Mr. 
Wilson seems to believe, in order to read 
and understand James and Proust and 
Joyce. 

Miss Welty was born in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1909, and was educated at 
Mississippi State College for Women, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Columbia 
University. After working for a time in 
New York City, she returned to Jackson, 
and there she has lived, except for brief 
trips, ever since. Her first published 
story appeared in a little magazine, 
Manuscript, in 1936, and her first collec- 
tion of stories, A Curtain of Green, was 
published in 1941. She has published four 
books since then: a novella, The Robber 
Bridegroom; another collection of short 
stories, The Wide Net; a novel, Delta 
Wedding; and a collection of related 
stories, The Golden A pples. Her work has 
been frequently honored: she once won 
second prize and twice won first prize in 
the O. Henry Memorial Award, and her 
work has also appeared in The Best 
American Short Stories. She was given an 
award by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in 1944. 

Miss Welty has been even more faith- 
ful to her section of Mississippi than 
Faulkner has to his: a story is set in New 
York City, one in New Orleans, one in 
San Francisco, and everything else is 
close to the Natchez Trace. She has not, 
however, sought to create a region of her 
own, as Faulkner has done with his 
Yoknapatawpha County, and to that ex- 
tent she is a less self-conscious regionalist 
than he. She has merely taken her mate- 
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rial where she found it—i.e., not far from 
home. As Katherine Anne Porter said in 
the Introduction she wrote for Miss 
Welty’s first book, A Curtain of Green, 
“She gets her right nourishment from the 
source natural to her—her experience so 
far has been quite enough for her and of 
precisely the right kind.” 

When A Curtain of Green appeared, in 
1941, some reviewers quickly concluded 
that the author was one more Southern 
realist with a penchant for squalor. 
“Like many Southern writers,’ Time 
wrote, “she has a strong taste for melo- 
drama, and is preoccupied with the de- 
mented, the deformed, the queer, the 
highly spiced. Of the 17 pieces, only two 
report states of experience which could 
be called normal.” The statistics are 
probably accurate: the stories deal with 
such characters as a feeble-minded girl, 
a moonshiner and his faithless wife, a 
pair of poverty-stricken sharecroppers, a 
couple of hoboes, and a victim of de- 
mentia praecox. One story, indeed, 
“Clytie,” seems to present its once 
prominent family as a museum of South- 
ern decadence: the father is paralyzed; 
one son has committed suicide; another 
is alcoholic; one daughter is mad; and the 
daughter who has been the mainstay of 
the family drowns herself in a rain bar- 
rel. This might well be called Southern 
Gothic. 

But if one reads carefully, it is appar- 
ent that Miss Welty is not preoccupied 
with violence and horror, in the way that 
Erskine Caldwell so often is and not even 
to the extent that William Taulkner 
sometimes is. The meaning of the story 
is never in the violence, nor is the abnor- 
mality of the characters their important 
quality. Take, for instance, “The Hitch- 
Hikers.”’ Salesman Tom Harris picks up 
two men along the road, one of them with 
a guitar. He feeds them, and, when he 
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comes to the hotel in which he intends to 
spend the night, he makes arrangements 
for them to sleep on the back porch. But 
suddenly word comes that one of the men 
has hit the other, the guitar player, over 
the head with a bottle. The latter is 
taken to the hospital, while the former is 
locked up in the hotel, the jail being oc- 
cupied by a Negro. The salesman goes to 
a party, as he had planned, but it fails to 
distract him, nor does he respond when 
one of the girls comes to the hotel for 
him. In the morning he learns that the 
guitar player is dead. After listening to 
the other man’s confession, Harris gives 
the guitar to a little Negro boy and goes 
on about his business. 

The act of violence seems perfectly 
casual. “I was jist tired of him always 
uppin’ and makin’ a noise about ever’- 
thing,” the assailant says. And later: 
“He was uppity, though. He bragged. 
He carried a gittar around.” The murder 
is so casual in appearance that one is hor- 
rified at the thought of what its real 
causes must be. The deeper meaning of 
the story, however, is in the effect of the 
incident on the salesman. After the 
party Harris tries to sleep. 


But it was too like other evenings, this town 
was too like other towns, for him to move out 
of this lying still clothed on the bed, even into 
comfort or despair. Even the rain—there was 
often rain, there was often a party, and there 
had been other violence not of his doing— 
other fights, not quite so pointless, but fights 
in his car; fights, unheralded confessions, sud- 
den love-making—none of any of this his, not 
to keep, but belonging to the people of these 
towns he passed through, coming out of their 
rooted pasts and their mock rambles, coming 
out of their time. He himself had no time. He 
was free, helpless. 


It is interesting that Miss Welty had 
used a figure comparable to Harris as a 


symbol of rootlessness in her first pub- 
lished story, “Death of a Traveling 


Salesman.” This salesman, sick and lost, 
comes upon a man and woman, the latter 
pregnant, living in primitive poverty. It 
is the simplest, most basic kind of human 
association, and the salesman is moved 
by it. 

He wanted to leap up, to say to her, I have 
been sick and I found out, only then, how 
lonely I am. Is it too late? My heart puts up a 
struggle inside me, and you may have heard it, 
protesting against emptiness. ... It should be 
full, he would rush on to tell her, thinking of 
his heart now as a deep lake, it should be hold- 
ing love like other hearts. It should be flooded 
with love. 


In this early story, which in some ways 
is reminiscent of Sherwood Anderson, 
Miss Welty is more explicit than she ever 
lets herself be in her later work. It is a 
tremendously effective story just the 
same, and, though the announced subject 
is death, the real theme is life. 

Squalor, violence, and decadence have 
in themselves no importance for Miss 
Welty. They are merely facts, and facts, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, are no 
more than means to an end. What mat- 
ters in her stories is never the thing that 
happens but the effect of the thing on 
human beings. Her concern, in other 
words, is with states of mind, and her 
emphasis falls upon those emotional 
states that cannot be easily articulated. 
In “Clytie,” for instance, the horrors are 
not intended to shock us; that would be 
all too easy to do; Miss Welty’s task, far 
more difficult, is to show us their effect on 
Clytie. As Miss Porter says, “The very 
shape of madness takes place before your 
eyes in a straight account of actions and 
speech, the personal appearance and 
habits of dress of the main character and 
her family.” In a simpler and even: more 
memorable story, ““A Worn Path,” there 
is nothing at all except the details of an 
old Negro woman’s journey to the city to 
get medicine for her grandson, but it 
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gives us a sense of human fortitude that 
is almost unbearable in its sad intensity. 

Miss Welty knows how, if ever an 
author did, to let facts speak for them- 
selves, but she does not systematically 
refrain, in the Hemingway manner, from 
the direct account of emotional states. 
Although her later work is never so ex- 
plicit as “Death of a Traveling Sales- 
man,” she does not hesitate to tell us 
what is going on within the mind of a 
character when it serves her purpose to 
do so. With beautiful adroitness, of 
which only a deliberate analyst can be 
conscious, she slips from the objective to 
the subjective, at just the moment to 
achieve the maximum of revelation. Her 
method varics to suit her themes: in “A 
Worn Path”’ everything is done with ob- 
jective description and conversation; in 
““A Piece of News”’ there is a single, sud- 
den illumination of the minds of Ruby 
and Clyde; in “A Curtain of Green’ we 
are now outside and now inside the mind 
of the bereaved, bewildered Mrs. Larkin. 
So far as technique is concerned, her 
characteristic quality is just this perfect 
balance between the objective and the 
subjective. 

In another sense her work is remarka- 
bly objective. As Miss Porter observes, 
there is only one story in A Curtain of 
Green that could conceivably be regarded 
as autobiographical, and in the second 
collection of stories, The Wide Net, there 
is not even one. Each story is an excur- 
sion of her imagination into the minds of 
others, and one finds in the two collec- 
tions an extraordinary variety of subject 
matter. It is not merely that she writes 
about Negroes, poor whites, decayed 
aristocrats, the middle-class women of 
Southern towns, and, in The Wide Net, 
about the past as well as the present; her 
emotional range stretches from the 
poignant to the overwhelming, and from 
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humor to the blackest tragedy. Nor do 
her stories always conform to the pat- 
terns that have been discussed. There is, 
for example, “Powerhouse,” an enig- 
matic story of a Negro orchestra leader 
with astrong, wild rhythm init, or there is 
“The Wide Net,” with its fine colloquial 
style and country humor. Miss Welty’s 
versatility baffles the pigeonholers. 

Yet in all this variety there are, of 
course, persistent themes. The first is the 
mystery of personality, which Miss 
Welty perceives in two forms—the mys- 
tery of others and the mystery of self. 
The failure of human beings to under- 
stand one another, one of the perennial 
themes of literature, she treats often as 
tragedy and sometimes, as in “‘A Piece of 
News” and “The Wide Net,” as comedy, 
though always with serious overtones. 
The mystery of identity, central in such 
a story as “Old Mr. Marblehall,” figures 
in some degree in almost every one of her 
tales. 

Closely related to this first theme is 
her second, the problem of what brings 
people together and what holds them 
apart. She writes about separateness in 
“Death of a Traveling Salesman,” “The 
Hitch-Hikers,” and many others, about 
love and separateness in ““The Key,” “A 
Worn Path,” and “A Memory.” In “A 
Still Moment,” a kind of parable involv- 
ing Lorenzo Dow the evangelist, Mur- 
rell the bandit, and Audubon the scien- 
tist, Dow thinks about separateness: 
“‘He could understand God’s giving Sep- 
arateness first and then giving Love to 
follow and heal in its wonder; but God 
had reversed this, and given Love first 
and then Separateness, as though it did 
not matter to Him which came first.” At 
any rate, Miss Welty is saying} love and 
separateness are equally real; they are, 
perhaps, the great realities. 

Some of Miss Welty’s stories have 
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been called obscure, and she would not 
try to refute the charge. She has said in 
one of her rare excursions into criticism: 

The fine story writers seem to be in a sense 
obstructionists. As if they hold back their 
own best interests. It’s a strange illusion. For 
if we look to the source of the deepest pleasure 
we receive from a writer, how surprising it 
seems that the very source is the quondam ob- 
struction. The fact is, in seeking our source of 
pleasure we have entered another world again. 
We are speaking of beauty. And beauty is not 
a blatant or promiscuous quality: indeed at 
her finest she is somewhat associated with ob- 
struction—with reticence of a number of 
kinds. 

Miss Welty’s short stories are not for 
inattentive readers; the best of them 
yield their meaning only to an effort of 
the imagination. But the effort is worth 
making. Speaking as a writer, Miss 
Welty has said, “In the end, our tech- 
nique is sensitivity, and beauty may be 
our reward.”’ This can be applied to the 
readers of Miss Welty’s stories: sensitivi- 
ty is what they must bring to them, and 
their reward is beauty. 

In her Introduction to A Curtain of 
Green, Katherine Anne Porter spoke of 
the pressure that publishers exert upon 
short-story writers in order to get them 
to produce that more marketable com- 
modity, a novel. This pressure she urged 
Miss Welty to resist. “There is nothing 
to hinder her from writing novels if she 
wishes or believes she can. I can only say 
that her good gift, just as it is now, alive 
and flourishing, should not be retarded 
by a perfectly artificial demand upon her 
to do the conventional thing.” 

Miss Welty was to come to the novel 
in her own time and her own way, but 
first, between the publication of A Cur- 
tain of Green and the publication of The 
Wide Net, she brought forth an experi- 
mental novella, The Robber Bridegroom. 
Located in Mississippi in the old days, it 
has elements both of the European fairy 


story and of the American tall tale. The 
central action is as implausible as any- 
thing in Grimm, and as plausibly nar- 
rated. The flat, poker-faced narrative, 
however, is enriched by a dry humor that 
delights in the absurdities that are being 
described, and it is interrupted by de- 
scriptive and meditative passages of 
great beauty and by colorfully fantastic 
episodes in which historical and legend- 
ary figures such as Little Harp and Mike 
Fink take part. 


It is an engaging little story, and one 
feels that Miss Welty had a good time 
writing it, but the core of seriousness is 
not to be disregarded. In one of its as- 
pects the novella is a parable on the 
theme of the mystery of personality. 
Jamie Lockhart, the robber bridegroom, 
plays two roles, and Rosamund Mus- 
grove, his mistress, presents two person- 
alities to him. Her father, Clement Mus- 
grove, is single-minded in his simplicity, 
but it is suggested that his beautiful first 
wife and his ugly second wife are actually 
the same person. There are other am- 
biguities as well on which a curious mind 
can meditate. 

The Robber Bridegroom has its excel- 
lences, but it was in Delta Wedding 
(1946) that Miss Welty was to show 
what she could do with the novel. The 
book is a triumph of sensitivity: the at- 
mosphere of the Delta in September; the 
excitement and commotion of a house- 
hold preparing for a wedding; the feeling 
of a crowded house; the feeling of a house 
full of children; the special quality of a 
particular and unusual family, the Fair- 
childs. It is a technical triumph, too: the 
constant, subtle shifting of the point of 
view to render the most that can be 
rendered. 

Outwardly little enough happens. 
Dabney, second of the Fairchild daugh- 
ters, is getting married to Troy Flavin, 
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her father’s overseer, a poor boy from up 
in the hills. The relatives gather, and 
there are parties, excursions, rehearsals. 
Dabney’s Uncle George arrives, with the 
disconcerting news that Robbie, his 
wife, has left him, but she subsequently 
_ appears. Among the visiting relatives is 
little Laura McRaven, Dabney’s nine- 
year-old cousin, who has recently lost her 
mother, and in the parts of the story that 
are told from her point of view we not 
only get a sense of the intense juvenile 
life that is going on but also, because of 
her responsiveness to everything that is 
unique in the Fairchilds and Shellmound, 
are given fresh insight into the adult 
world. 

Gradually we realize that George, 
rather than Dabney, is the novel’s cen- 
tral figures. On her arrival, Laura is told 
of an act of rather pointless heroism in 
which George has recently engaged. This 
act, as we later learn, or the pointlessness 
of it, is what has alienated Robbie. The 
scene of George on the railroad bridge 
with his feeble-minded niece is referred to 
again and again, until we perceive that it 
is the key to George’s character and that 
George is the quintessential Fairchild. 
The outsiders, Robbie and Troy, medi- 
tate on the mysteries of the Fairchild 
character, and so does Laura, who is only 
half a Fairchild and finds Shellmound 
strange and wonderful. Even Ellen, the 
mistress of Shellmound, who has moth- 
ered half-a-dozen Fairchilds, is still an 
outsider, though she rests more easily 
with the enigma than the others. To the 
born Fairchilds, of course, there is no 
mystery ; they accept George, as they ac- 
cept themselves, without any conception 
that he or they could be different from 
what they are. Although we look through 
the eyes of many of the characters, we 
are never taken inside George’s mind, 
and to the end he remains a mystery, 
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though one that we constantly feel we 
are on the verge of solving. 

If Delta Wedding is one of the finest 
novels of recent years, it is because Miss 
Welty’s sensibility is equal to the burden 
she has imposed upon it, the burden of a 
sustained narrative. There is nothing 
higher to be said in praise of Delta Wed- 
ding than that it is just as good, and good 
in just the same way, as her best short 
stories. It is held up from beginning to 
end by unfailing insight into the subtle 
and complicated emotions of its charac- 
ters and by a matchless gift for making 
us feel what they feel. 

In The Golden Apples (1949) Miss 
Welty did not attempt that kind of sus- 
tained effort. The same characters figure 
in various episodes, and of some of them 
we have a cumulative revelation, but 
each episode stands by itself. It is, in 
part, a book about small-town life, and 
the quality of its understanding of small- 
town ways reminds one of Anderson and 
Faulkner. In another, more important 
aspect it is concerned with the mystery 
of personality. King MacLain, who peri- 
odically vanishes from Morgana, and 
who affects the imaginations of its 
people, is an obvious enigma, but he is 
really no more mysterious than Miss 
Eckhart the music teacher or Easter the 
orphan or either of his sons or Virgie 
Rainey or Loch Morrison. 

The resourcefulness with which Miss 
Welty explores her mysteries is exciting 
to watch. Regarded simply as short 
stories, the episodes of The Golden 
Apples, with a single exception, belong 
with her best work. Take, for instance, 
“Music from Spain,” in which Eugene 
MacLain is jolted out of his routine and 
into a state of heightened sensibility by 
an arbitrary act— slapping his wife’s face 
as it happens— and spends a remarkable 
day in the company of a Spanish musi- 
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cian. Or there is the final story, “The 
Wanderers,” with its wonderfully evoca- 
tive portrayal of Virgie Rainey. 

The title of the book is, of course, an 
allusion to a Greek legend, and so is the 
title of the first story, “Shower of Gold.” 
And in almost all the stories there is 
some suggestion of myth. ‘“‘Moon Lake,” 
for example, which is in part an amusing 
account of life in a girls’ camp, has its 
parable of death and resurrection. 

I do not want to suggest that Miss 
Welty belongs to the school of authors 
who think that the retelling of an ancient 
legend makes a modern masterpiece. I 
am merely saying that her work has ac- 
quired something of the quality of fable. 
In The Robber Bridegroom and a couple of 
short stories she has deliberately created 
legends of her own, but these are less im- 
portant than the tales in which the or- 
dinary events of life in contemporary 
Mississippi take on the purity and—to 
use a reckless word—the universality of 
legend. 

It is not easy to say how she has 
learned to do this. Even if Miss Porter 
had not told us, we would have no doubt 
that Miss Welty has read widely. She has 
learned, we can be sure, from many 
writers, but none of them has left a clear 
mark upon her work. Her admiration for 
her fellow-Mississippian, William Faulk- 
ner, is great, but his way of doing things 
is not hers. Nor is Henry James’s way her 
way, though he is another writer she has 
certainly studied with great care. Her 
work has often been compared with that 
of Virginia Woolf and Katherine Mans- 
field, but the resemblances seem to me 
superficial. In the beginning, I suspect, 
she learned a good deal from Katherine 
Anne Porter, about both the shaping of a 
story and the manipulation of words, but 
she has followed her own path of devel- 


opment, so that today the individuality 
of her prose is as obvious as it is quietly 
asserted. 

Although her work has been frequent- 
ly honored and, with each volume, more 
and more highly praised, she has failed to 
win the approval of certain critics who 
are to be taken seriously, among them 
Diana Trilling, Isaac Rosenfeld, and 
Margaret Marshall. They agree with her 
admirers that she is greatly talented, but 
what she does with her talents distresses 
them. They feel, to begin with, that she 
exploits her technical virtuosity for its 
own sake, but their quarrel is larger than 
that. Mrs. Trilling, reviewing Delta Wed- 
ding, said that she disliked equally the 
literary manner of the book and the “cul- 
ture out of which it grows and which it 
describes so fondly,’’ and she accused 
Miss Welty of a lack of moral discrimina- 
tion. Miss Marshall, after complaining 
about the “finespun writing” in The 
Golden Apples, summed up her indict- 
ment: “The book does, I suppose, convey 
the quality of life among the main fami- 
lies of Morgana, but this is its only ac- 
complishment, and the quality of life 
among the main families of Morgana 
is, to speak rudely, not worth 244 
pages.” 

Miss Marshall’s comment, it seems to 
me, is not so much rude as narrow. If one 
begins with the assumption that life in a 
small Mississippi town is not worth 
writing about, one is likely to miss the 
larger implications of a book about such 
a town. (Hamilton Basso, a Southerner, 
has testified that Morgana ‘‘can be taken 
to represent not only all small Southern 
towns but the whole Deep South.’’) If, 
moreover, one has no sympathy with the 
kind of life that is being portrayed, one 
may easily call a writer who does like 
that sort of life uncritical. And, finally, if 
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a way of life is distasteful, the skill a writ- 
er employs to evoke that way of life may 
seem wasted. 

Miss Welty is, to be sure, a Southern 
writer, in the sense that the South is her 
subject matter, just as it is Faulkner’s. 
Furthermore, again like Faulkner, she 
lives in the midst of the life she writes 
about. She is a writer with roots, a fact 
significantly reflected in all her work. 
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But if she shares in the heritage of the 
South, she also shares in the literary tra- 
dition of Western civilization, and shares 
at least as fully and deeply as the most 
up-to-date New York intellectual. And 
not only that: she proves, as the good re- 
gionalists have always proved, that the 
deeper one goes into the heart of a region, 
the more one transcends its geographical 
boundaries. 


A Primer Study in Browning’s Satire 


BENNETT WEAVER! 


’Tis said I brew stiff drink. 
—Epilogue to Pacchiarotto. 


Souerue needs to be said about 
Browning’s satire. It does not need to be 
inclusive, and it does not need to be 
“scholarly”; but it does need to be 
exact, in order that students may see 
what is there and give it merited atten- 
tion. For the tendency to read Brown- 
ing not from his page but out of tradi- 
tion is yet strong among us. One part 
of the tradition would deny him all 
privilege as a satirist: that which homi- 
nates him the good Victorian poet who 
said, ‘“God’s in his heaven— / All’s 
right with the world.” If this persuasion 
were absolute in a man, he could have 
nothing about which to complain. Of 
course, in seems never to be noticed that 
the words lie in a lyric sung by Pippa as 
she passes the Shrub-house of Luca, 
where all’s wrong with the world. Se- 
bald, having slit Luca’s throat, is about 
to crown the painted wife of the old man 
queen, “magnificent in sin.’”’ Presently 
the two are dead of self-slaughter. To 
say that these verses from Pippa’s song, 
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which has a special dramatic function, 
are the epitome of Browning's philoso- 
phy is as dull and wrong as to say that 
Shakespeare’s philosophy is summed in 
Ophelia’s verse, ‘“Hey non nonny, nonny, 
hey nonny.” 

Since he is a dramatic poet, much, al- 
though not all, of Browning's satire 
comes to us in dramatic form. That this 
form is a sufficient instrument for satiric 
purpose Aristophanes demonstrated. 
True, the medium both limits and 
liberates what is said and how it is said. 
Artistically it affects the intent and even 
the spirit of the satirist, binding or 
enlarging the intent, restricting or freeing 
the spirit. If Aristophanes can never do 
what Juvenal can do, he can do what 
Juvenal cannot. Swift can do what 
neither of these can; and so we might 
go on making distinctions. On the whole, 
the dramatist gives up direct attack— 
the heavy, savage, flat blow—and de- 
pends on agility and skill. He may rightly 
be picturesque. Or to change the figure, 
he prefers to release an ass upon the 
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stage rather than to remark upon his 
enemy: “He never deviates into sense.” 

Browning, then, is, first of all, a dra- 
matic satirist, agile and picturesque in 
manner, although joining all satirists 
in attacking abuse. And here we must 
find, if we can, the cause of his excite- 
ment. What is the source of his satiric 
impulse? Fortunately we can put the 
answer in a simple way: Browning holds 
that the purpose of life is to live and 
that whatever denies life, therefore, is 
the great abuse. Unsubtle critics charge 
him with not holding specific political 
convictions, with not fighting for definite 
social conventions, with not battling 
for precise certainties. They un-under- 
stand him. He does not go by rule but 
by life; and those whose virtues are 
catechismal will never comprehend his 
satire. From the pedant to the critic, 
from the courtier to the king, his dra- 
matic attack is always made upon those 
who waste life. 

Among his poems we quickly come 
upon three different kinds in so far as 
satire is concerned. There is the jolly 
“Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis.” There 
are poems of more “‘earnest need’’ which 
deal with the errors of the artist or with 
the mistakes of those who judge him: 
such poems as ‘‘Master Hugues of Saxe- 
Gotha,” “Popularity,” and “How It 
Strikes a Contemporary.” Then there 
are the social satires, lively or heavy 
or stubborn: “Respectability,” ‘The 
Glove,’ “The Statue and the Bust,” 
and “A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” 

Browning seldom throws away a title. 
The jolly satire which he intends in 
“Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis” is re- 
leased by the suggestion of pedantry in 
the title. His dexterity is immediately 
manifest by his use of the letter s, which 
clips the two words together fore and 
aft. Then comes the first verse, making 


explicit what was implicit in the title 
and using once more the device of allit- 
eration: ‘‘Plague take all your pedants!”’ 
Already the reader is delighted, expect- 
ant. He does not finish the first stanza 
before he comes upon the contrast be- 
tween die, rubbish, leather and matin- 
prime, birds sang: death against life. In 
the fourth stanza matters are enlivened: 
whoever is perusing the book drops it 
into the stagnant rain-drippings at the 
bottom of a crevice in a near-by plum 
tree. There is double irony in dropping 
“Sibrandus” into stagnant water. That 
there may be psychic time in which to 
relish the irony, the protagonist forgets 
“the oaf / Over a jolly chapter of Rabe- 
lais.” The contrast between the dead 
Schafnaburgensis and the living Rabe- 
lais keeps the satire active. The next 
move is vivaciously to stir up the con- 
trast and to add to it the glitter of the 
grotesque. Having raked the delectable 
treatise up from the depth of the crevice, 
our merry reader allows it to return to 
its natural state, that is, to dry. He finds 
a toadstool stuck in chapter six; and, 
after the symbol of the fungus has sug- 
gested dry rot, he pours out two stanzas 
of sparkling verse. Observe the words 
live and life: 


How did he like it when the live creatures 
Tickled and toused and browsed him all over, 
And worm, slug, eft, with serious features, 
Came in, each one, for his right of trover? . . . 


All that life and fun and romping, 
All that frisking and twisting and coupling. 


The contrast is complete. 

In making his point of view clear, 
Browning has provoked our laughter 
against the abuse of pedantry. But how 
of the supporting artistry? Sufficit!/ Here 
are about all the merry variations of 
iambic meter, running from the spondaic 
first line to the deftly modulated ana- 
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pests which ripple around the theme. 
The rhymes, also, are various and vital: 
here are the hard uninflected words— 
sake-rake; here the soft inflected words— 
yellow-fellow; here the grotesquely in- 
crusted words— deaf face-preface. Within 
the lines are more devices than we have 
space to name them: alliteration, colliter- 
ation, teasing almost-rhymes. The art- 
istry, brilliant and vital, supports the 
satiric comment upon pedantry. 

As we come to those more earnest 
satires which deal with the errors of 
artists and critics, we must write in 
more general ways or we shall never 
have done. “How It Strikes a Con- 
temporary”’ presents the poet as Shelley 
would: “the unacknowledged legislator 
of the world.” He is ‘‘a recording chief- 
inquisitor, / The town’s true master if 
the town but knew!”’ It is not until near 
the end of the poem that Browning turns 
to satire. When he comes to deal with 
the report that the poet is a hedonist, 
his anger flares. He turns quickly to 
contrast, as Hamlet did in presenting 
the pictures of his father and of Clau- 
dius. The report insinuates that, if you 
tracked the poet to his home, 

You found he ate his supper in a room 
Blazing with lights, four Titians on the wall, 
‘And twenty naked girls to change his plate! 


Against this travesty Browning places 
nothing but plain truth: 


Poor man, he lived another kind of life... 

The whole street might o’erlook him as he sat, 

Leg crossing leg, one foot on the dog’s back, 

Playing a decent cribbage with his maid... 

Ten, struck the church clock, straight he went 
to bed. 


I do not say that this contrast elicits 
silvery gales of laughter; but I do say 
that it points the finger of authority at 
the libel and toward the door through 
which the lie must go. If the public must 
peep through the poet’s window, here is 
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what folk shall see. In its kind the satire 
is wonderfully effective. 

Let us turn to “Popularity.” If ever 
a modern poet had reason to retort upon 
the world for neglect, it was Browning: 
“British Public, ye who like me not.” 
Let the world neglect or the critic 
asperse Byron, and you get green wrath: 
the haughty boy who read Pope knew 
the ritual of the knife. Browning is of 
another kind: he is sixty-four when he 
publishes Pacchiarotto somewhat in his 
own defense; now it is Keats he will de- 
fend. First he decides upon a stanza, 
hard, clenched like a fist. Each verse of 
the stanza is a white knuckle. Then he 
puts Keats before us: “Stand still, true 
poet that you are!... My star, God’s 
glow-worm!”’ This done, he sweeps into 
the beautiful metaphor of the Tyrian 
fisher whose net brings up the murex 
from the sea, the shell that “Enclosed 
the blue... like Astarte’s eyes.” But 
little the fisher gets for his haul though 
its color might sublime the cerements 
of a king. It is those who later “pound 
and squeeze’’ who make the profit. So 
Keats and his imitators! ‘Hobbs, Nobbs, 
Stokes and Nokes.... Put blue into 
their line,”’ and 
Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats: 

Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 


Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 


This stanza rattles with anger. God’s 
not in his heaven here, nor is all right 
with this world. 

In the closing poem of this groups, 
“Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,”’ 
Browning, who everywhere maintains 
that life has meaning, holds that music 
has meaning. Mere notes may be 
chopped apart with axes or tumbled to- 
gether with crowbars, ‘But where’s mu- 
sic, the dickens?” That’s the question. 
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Sound and fury signifying nothing do 
not constitute music. Browning is famil- 
iar with the tendency to make little 
distinction between noise and signifi- 
cant patterns of tone. Satire, then, be- 
comes his way of comment. 

And the dramatic monologue be- 
comes his tool. He selects a self-indulgent 
old organist who can play a mountainous 
fugue which no one else can play or cares 
to play. It is written in five voices, “Four 
flats, the minor in F.”’ As he plays he 
tires “three boys at the bellows.” He 
wipes the sweat from his brow: noise, 
air, sweat—but where is the meaning? 
The first phrase propounds nothing, 
and therefore the other phrases can say 
nothing. He admits that the five 
phrases sound like a kennel a-yelp. His 
loose mind shakes out another simile: 
these phrases can no more carry music 
than a sieve can carry water. Another 
simile: they go round and round like a 
wheel, yet go nowhere. As a musician 
he knows that the piece can have no 
meaning, no significance; but his ego is 
involved: HE can play the fugue, he 
alone! Perhaps, he says, the fugue is a 
master-satire upon life which has no 
meaning. He grasps at the thought; yet 
he knows well enough that a satire upon 
the meaninglessness of life would itself 
have to be charged with meaning. Fi- 
nally—we are still within the simile— 
he sits peering up into cobwebs. The 
lights in the church have long since gone 
out; now out goes his own candle— 
“Down it dips, gone like a rocket.” Light 
is what he needed; and now he is left 
darkling. He roars at the sacristan; he 
stumbles down the stairs in the dark, 
and we laugh at his grotesque attempt 
to find meaning in “hard number twelve” 
merely because it is a show piece he 
alone can play. 

The poems of the final group are 


given to social satire. On the whole, they 
are aimed at those who prefer conven- 
tion to courage, those who do not strive 
to the uttermost, those who sit on “‘Lux- 
ury’s sofa-lap of leather.”’ In “Respecta- 
bility” we have two people of the “‘so- 
ciety of ragged Red diluted with the 
lower theatrical’ who adore the conven- 
tion of unconventionality. Their intol- 
erant littleness appears not only in their 
smart manner but in their delighting to 
criticize the obvious stultifications of 
society. Browning allows them merely 
to walk across the stage, attitudinizing 
and mincing their way: they reveal them- 
selves and are destroyed by themselves. 

“Holy-Cross Day”’ is a fiercer poem. 
Here again is a convention: once a year, 
as Browning writes in his introduction 
to the poem, my lord of the church 
must preach his first sermon to the un- 
regenerate Jews ‘“‘as it was cared for in 
the merciful bowels of the Church.” 
For his gracious compelling of the ob- 
stinate dogs to come in, he is rewarded 
by “an abundance of conversions.”” And 
the poem begins: 


Fee, faw, fum! bubble and squeak! 
Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the week. 


Then his Grace appears, like ‘‘an acorned 
hog,’’ and the awed whisper goes round: 


Didst ever behold so lithe a chine? 
His cheek hath laps like a fresh-singed swine. 


With great groaning the Jews feign con- 
version, meanwhile laughing beneath 
their hands. Then sotto voce, while the 
sermon goes on, they chant Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’s “Song of Death.”’ They admit 
that they “gave the Cross when they 
owed the Throne”: 

By the torture, prolonged from age to age, 
By the infamy, Israel’s heritage, 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace, 
By the badge .of shame, by the felon’s place, 
By the branding-tool, the bloody whip, 

And the summons to Christian fellowship,— 
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We boast our proof that at least the Jew, 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s 
crew. 


I quote rather than comment. It would 
seem that these Jews did not hold that 
“All’s right with the world.” 

In “The Glove” Browning deals di- 
rectly with those who sit on luxury’s lap 
of leather. Here are King Francis and 
his court. In the first word of the opening 
verse the King with his royal lips forms 
the zero which is the symbol of the kind: 


“Heigho,” yawned one day King Francis. 


He then leads, and the entire court fol- 
lows, to the den of Bluebeard the lion, 
where. all may douse their ennui with 
lukewarm titillation. Pressing “ ’mid 
the foremost / With the dame he pro- 
fessed to adore most”’ is Sir De Lorge. 
To test him she throws her glove into 
the lion’s den. Fearing the censure of the 
court more than the hunger of Blue- 
beard, the knight retrieves the trophy— 
but we know that he had no need to 
fear the lion: his “brisket or surloin”’ is 
safe because Bluebeard is dreaming of 
meat with real blood in it. Result: the 
dame flees the court, and the knight, 
having married the mistress of the King, 
completes his destiny by fetching 


His wife, from her chamber, those straying 
Sad gloves she was always mislaying. 


Then Browning snaps shut the poem: 


Veniente occurrite morbol 
With which moral I drop my theorbo. 


The flash of the Latin line illumines the 
whole situation. 

We need not describe the Duke and 
the wife of the Riccardi in “The Statue 
and the Bust,” for they are merely two 
more of the “‘best’’ people who do not do 
their best. They postpone living; they 
deny life. With a fine satiric touch 
Browning changes the Duke into a statue 
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which represents idleness and the lady 
into a bust made of glazed clay. Then 
he does what he does in no other of these 
satiric poems: he steps out onto the 
stage where the sorry drama has been 
acted and argues his point. These people 
stand condemned because they did not 
“Burn upward each to his point of bliss.” 
Whether that bliss was “wrong” or 
“right” is not the issue: ‘‘a crime will do 
/ As well... to serve for a test, / Asa 
virtue.” In their hearts these people 
chose to play, but they would venture 
nothing in deeds. Theirs was the sin of 
“the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 
Having made this gesture toward a 
greater poet than himself, Browning 
suddenly joins issue with the conven- 
tionally virtuous people, and, before 
they can answer the blunt question, 
“How strive you?” he rudely steps off 
the stage, saying: “De te, fabula!”’ 

Our concluding poem is a masterpiece 
worthy of a far fuller analysis than we 
can give it. “A Toccata of Galuppi’s” 
deals with the life of Venice where “‘the 
merchants were the kings.”’ We recognize 
the social setting. But, unlike the verses 
of “The Glove” with their triple shift- 
ing stresses, the lines of this poem are 
long trochaic lines, three to a stanza: 
the effect is heavy, although the toccata 
is the lightest of touch pieces. In the 
effect we come upon a notable quality 
of Browning’s satire: he is no longer 
fierce, harsh, rudely argumentative; he 
is sad, heavy over this denial of life. Look 
at the potentiality! He fills his stage 
with gay young people; suddenly he calls 
one of them forward: 

Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and 
lips so red,— 

On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell- 
flower on its bed, 


O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man 
might base his head? 
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But she and the others seek pleasure 
only. She is of the city “where the Doges 
used to wed the sea with rings’”—golden 
forms of zero. She dances from midnight 
to midday, thus completing another 
zero. Her millions of kisses are zeros of 
the flesh. Then we have the summation: 
“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, 
Venice spent what Venice earned.”’ There 
follows Browning’s most bitter line: 
“The soul, doubtless, is immortal— 
where a soul can be discerned.’”’ Themood 
of sorrow finds full expression in the fi- 
nal stanza: 
“Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want 
the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s 
become of a’! the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel 
chilly and grown old. s 


Within the limits of this paper I have 
chosen to analyze various poems rather 
than to offer general remarks on Brown- 
ing as a satirist. By respecting the actual 
evidence of the page, we can see how 
wrong is the traditional concept of this 
poet. One who believes that ‘‘God’s in 
his heaven— / All’s right with the 
world” has no occasion to write satire. 
But Browning is aware of the evil in the 
world, and his satire ranges from the 
jolly “Sibrandus” to the sadly ironic 
“Toccata.”” Whatever denies life is open 
to his attack; and in treating his sub- 
jects his artistry is subtle, adequate, 
variously satisfying. His way is the way 
of the dramatist; his purpose to show 
vanity her-own feature; “Yet malice 
never [is] his aim.” 


Notes on Local Color and Its Relation to Realism 


DONALD A. DIKE! 


Loocat color” has nowadays become a 
term of critical abuse, a way of designat- 
ing the presence in fiction of irrelevant 
description or of the merely quaint. Its 
currency as stigma is largely due to the 
failure of the American local-color move- 
ment in the nineteenth century to pro- 
duce a significant literature. Because the 
achievements of this movement deserve, 
by and large, the often brought charges 
of superficiality and sentimentality, its 
controlling literary idea has become a 
synonym for cheap decoration. 

Yet such key figures as Hamlin Gar- 
land and James Lane Allen explicitly 
repudiated exploitation of the provincial 
or picturesque for its own sa!e. Their 
theories about their art are interesting 

1 Syracuse University. 


and at least as coherent as those of some 
more distinguished writers, Dreiser, for 
example. With them local color meant 
not only a subject matter but also a char- 
acteristic organization of subject matter, 
a point of view which they considered 
virtually imposed upon them by a kind 
of cultural necessity. Before this point of 
view is condemned to the aesthetic limbo 
which most of those who shared it in- 
habit, it needs to be examined independ- 
ently of their specific limitations as art- 
ists. It needs to be defined nonpejora- 
tively as a genre adapted to special pur- 
poses. And, since these purposes dis- 
tinctly place it in the history 9f American 
literature, it needs to be searched for 
affiliations with the literary realism that 
developed contemporaneously. 
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The problem of arriving at an ade- 
quate definition of local color is compli- 
cated by the fact that the writers with 
whom I am concerned were related to lo- 
cal material in two dissimilar ways. Some 
of them wrote as visitors to a local com- 
munity, struck by its singularity, its dif- 
ferences from the norm of their own so- 
cial group. They dealt with scenes at 
home much as nineteenth-century travel 
boo':s dealt with scenes abroad: in their 
stories the ordinary or average, as these 
would be defined by the experience of the 
reading audience, is played down; the ec- 
centric and picturesque are exploited. 
But they are exploited as facts; the tour- 
ist-writer strategically insists upon the 
veracity of his reporting and invites his 
readers to marvel at the strangeness of 
truth. He direéts the response of his 
readers by mediating between their in- 
credulity and the yarn he is spinning, by 
interposing a point of view which they 
can immediately recognize and share. 
Thus the remote is familiarized, because 
the experience of the narrator, who fre- 
quently speaks in the first person and 
sometimes appears as a character to com- 
ment upon his observations, is repre- 
sented as public in the sense that it would 
be the experience of any ordinary person 
who happened to be in his place. 

Local-color writers of the other, and 
more important, sort identified them- 
selves with the community which was 
their subject matter. They insisted, 
equally with the tourists, upon cultural 
differences but not upon their interest as 
curiosities. In contrast to the tourists, for 
whose work they had no respect, consid- 
ering it neither genuine local color nor 
realism, they rejected altogether the as- 
sumption of a standard social experience 
which finds provincial life to be a neces- 
sary aberration. They were cultural rela- 
tivists, contemptuous of imitation, both 
in living and in writing, convinced that 
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human experience is less uniform than 
diversified and that the tas‘ of literature 
is to express rather than describe the par- 
ticular. Yet even these writers, whose 
view anticipated that of the regionalists, 
were faced by the problem of a pre- 
dominantly urban audience, by the dif- 
ficulty of making their audience feel that 
what it read about was real. In the stories 
of even such authors as Garland, Jewett, 
and Mary Wilkins Freeman an extra- 
local perspective is discernible. Thus 
Jewett introduces into The Country of the 
Pointed Firs an outsider who tells about 
her vacation among the Maine villagers 
in the first person. And Garland and 
others resort to various conventional tac- 
tics to ‘‘sell’”’ their subject matter; their 
adaptation of local material for urban 
consumption usually consists in urging, 
to the point of advertising, the pathos, 
suffering, industry, and humor of rural 
characters. The paradox is that such tac- 
tics violate the principles of realism but 
are necessary to ma‘:e the local scene 
loo real. 

A definition which ta':es cognizance of 
both kinds of local color would seem to¥ 
be: Local-color writing is writing that in- 
sists upon the special context of the 
events and characters with which it deals, 
that insists upon the primary importance 
of that special context to its meaning. 
The context is fixed by the following co- 
ordinates: place (including climate, natu- 
ral resources, and topography); time; 
cultural tradition; national, racial, or re- 
ligious inheritance; mode of self-support; 
and remoteness, whether spatial or cul- 
tural, from other communities. Local- 
color writing concerns what could not 
occur if these co-ordinates, or such of 
them as are relevant in particular stories, 
were altered. This admittecly loose defi- 
nition has several advantages. Besides 
describing the work of both the tourists 
and the indigenous artists, it excludes 
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fiction whose events merely chance to 
happen in unusual places, and it enables 
distinctions in value to be made between 
those stories which relate character to 
atmosphere and those which simply ex- 
ploit the local for the sake of its exotic 
appeal. 

An obvious implication of the cefini- 
tion I kave proposed is that local-color 
fiction, considered as a genre, tencs to be 
deterministic. Its characters are deeply 
rooted in their environment, and their 
behavior depends on wkat it has made of 
them. If a canon can be established, they 
must be produced by their milieu and, in 
some measure, representative of it. This 
view is supported by the great body of 
local-color literature; the militant in- 
flexibility of the characters with which it 
deals, their single-minded and patently 
conditioned dedication to values which 
in some cases are obsolete, amounts al- 
most to a monomania. Further corrobo- 
ration can be found in the opinions of 
James Lane Allen. Allen believed at- 
mosphere to be the most important ele- 
ment in local-color writing because of its 
effect on human life, and he claimed that 
the local color “line is therefore a direct 
consequence of the development of cer- 
tain branches of physical science,’® a 
statement which hints at the influence of 
Darwin and mechanistic materialism. 
Such explicit attempts as his, to recon- 
cile artistic purpose with scientific truth, 
suggest that local color contributed to 
the formulation of literary naturalism. 
And for additional clues to a connection 
between these movements, one could 
look to the significant relation of journal- 
ism to each and to such intermediate au- 
thors as Frank Norris and Jack London. 


Local color was not invented by 
its nineteenth-century practitioners. It 


2 James Lane Allen, ‘‘Local Color,” The Critic, 
VIII (January 9, 1886), 15. 
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flourished after the Civil War because 
historical conditions supplied purposes 
for it to fulfil and an interested audience. 
A list of these purposes, of the uses to 
which local color was put, may suggest 
more adequately than bare definition its 
possibilities as a literary strategy and 
may illuminate the cultural significance 
of its popularity. Such a list is bound to 
be incomplete, and the following one is 
merely tentative. Moreover, its classifi- 
cations are not airtight; they overlap, 
and no one of them can describe every- 
thing in any single story. Finally, the mo- 
tives which I have detected, like those 
that operate in any writing, are of two 
sorts, explicit and implicit, conscious and 
unconscious. The writer’s avowed inten- 
tion is not the only useful guide to his 
work. 

1. One of the motives of nineteenth- 
century local-color writers was the desire 
to foster Americanism by documenting 
American history with accounts of the 
life of its various peoples. The end of the 
Civil War but not of antagonism between 
North and South and the expansion west- 
ward intensified the need of familiarizing 
Americans with the far-flung areas of 
their country and with the problems of 
these areas. Some writers used this need 
and the interest of people back home as a 
pretext for exploiting the unusual. 
Others, like Charles F. Lummis, who 
coined the slogan, America First,” 
believed that their storytelling was a 
kind of mission. Thus Eggleston wrote: 

It seems to me that the work to be done just 
now, is to represent the forms and spirit of our 
own life, and thus free ourselves from habitual 
imitation of that which is foreign. I have wished 
to make my stories of value as a contribution to 
the history of civilization in America.* 


Implicit in such opinions as this is a 
definition of Americanism, about whose 


*Edward Eggleston, Preface to the ‘Library 
Edition’? (1892), The Hoosier Schoolmaster (New 
York, 1899), pp. 6-7. 
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nature a considerable controversy raged 
in the nineteenth century and, indeed, 
still rages today, although in altered 
form. Many easterners believed with 
Weeden that the test of Americanism is 
“an American idea,’ that is, an attitude 
shared by the nation as a whole, unquali- 
fied by geographical location or cultural 
differences. The colorists thought with 
Howells that “for aesthetic purposes, the 
American people are not a nation, but a 
condition.’”® To them America was a na- 
tion of nations with no pervasive spirit 
as common denominator; its “great nov- 
el” would hence be an aggregate, a gi- 
gantic mosaic composed of sectional 
chronicles. Their art grew out of this con- 
viction and was, no doubt, stimulated by 
figuring in a controversy, even as re- 
gional literature, in our time, has prolifer- 
ated in answer to opposition. 

2. Related to the desire to foster 
Americanism was the conviction that, by 
applying the principles of democracy to 
writing, a distinctively national litera- 
ture could be achieved. Garland quotes 
Eugene Veron: “We care no longer for 
gods and heroes; we care for men.’® A 
truly national literature must be con- 
cerned not with the exceptional per- 
sonage or event but with “the wholesome 
love of honest men for honest women, 
with the heroism of labor, the comrade- 
ship of men— a drama of average types of 
character, infinitely varied, but always 
characteristic.”’? But not only should lit- 
erature be about the average man, char- 
acteristic subject matter of realistic fic- 
tion; it ought also to be written by him, 
out of his local experience and the im- 

4W. B. Weeden, “American Poetry,’’ Old and 
New, V (1872), 475. 


5 W. D. Howells, Harper’s, LXXXIII (1891), 
962 ff. 


§Hamlin Garland, Crumbling Idols (Chicago 
and Cambridge, 1894), p. 49. 


Jbid., p. 28. 
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mediate preoccupations of his time and 
place. For Garland the ordinary experi- 
ence is not simply “human.”’ There are or 
should be novels about and by the Ne- 
gro, about the slums “‘by one who has 
played there asa child,’’* about the lum- 
bering district of the northern la’ es, pre- 
sumably by a lumberman. This attitude 
is rooted in social optimism; not only is 
the common man worth hearing about 
and from but airing his situation in liter- 
ature is a way of hastening the more 
beautiful and peaceful future which Gar- 
land anticipated. 

3. Some local-color writing was mo- 
tivated less by political and aesthetic 
considerations than by a semianthropo- 
logical interest in local customs. In the 
stories about the Mennonites and Amish 
of Helen R. Martin, for example, plot 
and character are flimsy conventions 
which serve merely to excuse descrip- 
tions of an ingrown mode of communal 
life. 

4. In the work of Garland, Freeman, 
to a limited extent Kate Chopin (in 
“Desirée’s Baby,” for example, where 
the color question is dramatically posed), 
and other writers, local color often ta':es 
the form of propaganda designed to call 
attention to the plight or special problem 
of people in local areas. The colorists did 
not always celebrate the regional life;? 
sometimes they wished to arouse sympa- 
thy for the hard lot of the small farmer or 
the New England millworker. The aes- 
thetic difficulty for socially conscious 
writers like Freeman and Garland lay in 
the double necessity of showing how the 
conditions of his existence had brutalized 
the farmer or laborer and of endowing 
him, simultaneously, with sufficient dig- 
nity, sufficient humanity, to make him 

* [bid., p. 72. 


* Cf. Garland’s remark ‘The Wilderness is all 
right for a vacation but all wrong for a lifetime’’ 
(Rose of Dutchers’ Coolly (New York, 1895], p. 149). 
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worth saving. Both his present condition 
and his potentiality had to be communi- 
cated for him to deserve pity. 

5. A good deal of local-color writing 
objectifies the intention of protecting re- 
gional interests—an economic system or 
a class structure. It achieves its end by 
sentimentalizing or idealizing a way of 
life, by reconciling symbolically conflicts 
within the region, and by propitiating its 
adversaries. Conspicuous examples of 
this intention and these tactics occur in 
post—Civil War southern literature, much 
of which seems implicitly motivated by 
resistance to northern industrialism, cen- 
tralization, and Negro suffrage. Its grace- 
ful elegiacal strain, appealing lamenta- 
tion for the dear dead days beyond re- 
call, is a political stratagem. Through the 
stories of Thomas Nelson Page wander 
those clichés of fiction, the noble south- 
ern gentleman, a paternalist without a 
plantation, and his loyal freed slave, who 
would be helpless without ‘‘old Massa” 
to tell him what to do. And between the 
lines one has no difficulty in reading the 
reiterated message: We know, better 
than you, how to treat the Negro. Staf- 
ford, in an essay in American Literature, 
ingeniously employs the methods of 
analysis of William Empson and Ken- 
neth Burke to illuminate the political 
implications of structure and theme in 
Uncle Remus.” He points out how the 
mock-pastoral form slyly flatters the 
North, Harris’ main audience; how con- 
flict between Negro and white is recon- 
ciled: by giving each a class attitude 
which is reactionary and class needs 
which can be met without a change in the 
social hierarchy and by permitting the 
Negro to act out his animosities symboli- 
cally, in legend; how concern for the Ne- 


10 John Stafford, “‘Pattern of Meanings in Nights 
with Uncle Remus,’’? American Literature, XVIII 
(May, 1946), 89-108. 
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gro is dissolved by treating him as a hu- 
morous figure, not to be taken seriously. 
Other stories by Harris maneuver even 
more overtly. “Aunt Fountain’s Prison- 
er,” for example, arranges a marriage 
between a southern belle and a Yankee 
officer, who repays hospitality and care 
given his wounds during the Civil War 
by returning thereafter to straighten out 
the financial affairs of the family and 
save the plantation (and, of course, the 
plantation system) by incorporating new 
technological methods. His contribution 
to the southern economy is efficiency. 
The plan is clearly to encourage friend- 
ship between North and South—on the 
South’s terms. 

6. Still other local-color writing cele- 
brates the rural life for its simplicity, 
unsophistication, innocence, and proxim- 
ity to nature. The Country of the Pointed 
Firs and, even more obviously, “‘A White 
Heron,” by Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
Mary Freeman’s The People of Our 
Neighborhood are a kind of Wordsworth- 
ian idyl. A response to the increasing 
complexity of an urban civilization and 
to the urgent and difficult problems 
raised by such a civilization, this writing 
is a mode of pastoral which copes with 
problems by stylizing them as neighbor- 
hood issues, indeed, by domesticating 
them out of existence. It manages to 
combine realistic features, uniformly 
good people, the pathos of hard, frugal 
lives, and an absence or avoidance of 
genuine moral concern. 

7. Local color seems particularly 
adaptable to the creation of legends 
which humanize areas to be lived in. One 
would expect such legends to exploit folk 
supersitition, but, surprisingly, local- 
color writers shied away from the super- 
natural. There is a kind of balked ani- 
mism in stories like “Over on T’other 
Mounting,” by Mary Murfree, and “Sis’ 
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Becky’s Pickaninny,” by Charles W. 
Chesnutt; but these attempts are not 
very successful. They are too cautious, 
too explanatory, perhaps because of the 
influence of the realistic movement, and 
their language is too denotative to be 
imaginatively resourceful. Apparently 
more congenial to the colorists was the 
making of more disguised legends, un- 
mysterious, down-to-earth, of which the 
best examples are two overlapping con- 
ventional genres, the anecdote and the 
character sketch. 

The anecdote, whose roots are in the 
tall-story tradition, is simply an illustra- 
tive incident, a dramatized practical 
joke, which shows off its participants or 
the community from which they come. 
The character sketch may have only the 
slimmest of actions as pretext. Its sub- 
ject is representative of a region, class, or 
race and is amply provided with eccen- 
tricities, rough edges that have not had a 
chance to be worn smooth by a uniform 
society. Because the colorists were most 
attentive to obvious differences among 
people, they fell too easily into the habit 
of cliché to evince any great psychologi- 
cal insight. Their characters are gener- 
ally stock: the stubborn New England 
farmer, the Kentucky colonel, the ras- 
cally Negro. On the other hand, that 
these stylized types, making no serious 
pretense to realism, are projections of a 
collective imagination is suggested by the 
fast that they have become leading ac- 
tors, vaudeville actors, in the most popu- 
lar of our national mythologies. 

8. Finally, in an age when city life in 
the East was characterized by increasing 
social uniformity and when a theory of 
literary realism was insisting that fiction 
should concern the probable, the local 
scene served as a last occasion for (a) 
stories of adventurous action—the wild 
West was a favorable setting for these; 
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(b) unabashed stories of romance—boy 
meets girl and gets her after overcoming 
tremendous obstacles, including her 
father’s jealousy; and (c) overt moraliz- 
ing—for example, Garland’s “Elder Pill: 
Preacher.”’ A good deal of fiction, how- 
ever, which evidently belongs in this 
category merely employs the local scene 
as a convenience. Its events could happen 
anywhere or nowhere, and so it properly 
does not deserve to be classified as local 
color—not, at least, if this term is to have 
precise meaning. By and large, local- 
color writing de-emphasizes plot, for the 
structure of the anecdote can scarcely be 
called plot, in favor of character and 
atmosphere. 


It seems to me clear that local-color 
writing has no necessary connection with 
realism, although the local-color tradi- 
tion, extending in America back to early 
frontier days, unquestionably influenced 
the realistic movement and was in turn 
influenced by it. Moreover, the two kinds 
of literature, like all such arbitrary clas- 
sifications, overlap, and they have at 
least four tendencies in common. Both 
the local colorist and the realist insist on 
the accurate observation of details and 
are likely to contend for honest, undis- 
torted expressions of genuine social ex- 
perience. Both believe that literature 
should contribute to American social his- 
tory. Both are concerned with the indi- 
vidual as a member of his community, 
and both ignore the exceptional for the 
sake of the ordinary man. But the ways 
in which local color differs from realism, 
approximately equal in number, are 
more important than the resemblances. 
These differences not only are illustrated 
by the practice of nineteenth-century 
colorists but are also required, I believe, 
by the nature of the genre. 

First of all, local-color writing is not 
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incompatible with special literary strate- 
gies like the pastoral and the elegy. Nor 
does it rule out romance; indeed, it pro- 
vided opportunities for romantic fiction 
when realism had closed other channels. 
The colorists did not inveigh against the 
romantic as did the realists, and one of 
them, James Lane Allen, strenuously ar- 
gued its legitimacy." To the extent, 
moreover, that they were engaged, 
whether wittingly or not, in perpetuating 
and creating legends, their purpose justi- 
fied supernaturalism and the tall story. 

Second, the ordinary man in local- 
color literature is not ordinary to the 
readers of that literature. He isnot “‘real”’ 
in the sense that one’s own experience or 
the experience of a member of one’s 
group is real. The question raised is how 
many realities can literary realism, 
pressed by cultural relativism, acknowl- 
edge. Even the postulate that realism is 
essentially a method, rather than a meta- 
physics, does not answer the question; 
for as a method it must involve the use of 
conventions which can be unconsciously 
interpreted by a specific audience, which 
will remind that audience, in effect, of 
what it knows. And to adapt local-color 
material to the conventions of an unlocal 
audience is to distort it. Yet such an au- 
dience is indispensable to the genre, since 
the local properly exists only in relation 
to some recognized—recognized, per- 
haps, by the very act of disparagement— 
norm. 

Thus one of the conditions of realism 
would seem to be a large and fairly uni- 
form audience, itself capable of supplying 
the subject matter of its literature, and 
such an audience local color, by defini- 
tion, lacks. Lovett identifies the rise of 
realism in England with the emergence 
of the middle class." In America realism 


"Cf. Grant C. Knight, James Lane Allen and the 
Genteel Tradition (Chapel Hill, 1935), p. 60. 
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became a conscious movement coinci- 
dentally with the consolidation of the 
urban middle class after the Civil War. 
Of and to this class it does most of its 
speaking; by middle-class observation, 
middle-class interests and needs, the 
conventions which it employs are mainly 
shaped.'* 

Third, the colorists were more ob- 
servant of the mannerisms of a com- 
munity than of its manners. There is 
nothing in their writing that approxi- 
mates remotely the novel of manners of 
the realists. The social fact does not seem 
adequately represented, so much the less, 
properly analyzed; hence the charges of 
superficiality brought by contemporary 
critics. But more may be involved here 
than a failure of talent; the subject mat- 
ter itself may be at fault. Perhaps it can- 
not be said that in communities distinc- 
tively local, manners have crystallized 
sufficiently to provide the firm structure 
of values, not named but enacted, which 
the sophisticated social novelist needs to 
work with. One is reminded of James’s 
wholesale indictment of the American 
scene as unsatisfactory literary material 
because it lacked a stable hierarchy and 
fixed modes of behavior. 

Finally, local-color writing does not 
grapple seriously with the moral problem 
of social groups or of individuals in 
groups. Instead, it sermonizes and sup- 
plies innumerable demonstrations of un- 
ambiguous virtue; but sermonizing and 
demonstration will not do. James Lane 
Allen, of all the local-color writers, per- 
haps came closest to representing the 
moral problem, but his stories rely too 
much on the formula of the test to be 

2 Robert Morss Lovett, ‘A Note on English 


Realism,” New Republic, XXXIV (March 21, 
1923), 109. 


‘8 Howells, for example, does not include pro- 
letarians among the characters in his economic 
novels. 
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provocative. The reasons for this de- 
ficiency, over and above lack of individ- 
ual talent, are two: the determinism im- 
plicit in the local-color attitude, a deter- 
minism not so profound as that of the 
naturalists, not deeply felt, and hence 
unilluminating; and the exaggerated cul- 
tural relativism on which local-color 
writing is based. The ethical frame of 
this fiction is inadequate because it is too 
provincial. The colorists could not con- 
tend for the universality of the limited 
ethic of expediency with which they 
dealt, so they ignored the problem, fell 
back on the tried-and-true clichés ex- 
pected by their audience, which have 
only an accidental connection with their 
subject matter, or invented an ideal of 
rural innocence. Here the practice of 
Howells, their most zealous supporter, 
deserted them; as he assumed in his nov- 
els a freedom of choice generally denied 
the overdetermined characters. of local- 
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color fiction, so also he tried to discover 
in particular social behavior values 
which should be more than relative. 
Spencer points out: 

Thus Howells, for all his profession of faith 
in an American literature which should be 
national because it was an objective and honest 
transcript of all of American life and for all his 
denunciation of the selective or idealizing 
faculty in the artist, in effect subjected both 
Americanism and realism to a universal, ethical 
criterion.'4 


To the extent that realism transforms 
particular values into universal criteria, 
it parts company from local colorism. 
Local-color writing cannot easily make 
such a transformation and be true to its 
purpose, be itself. It remains engrossed 
in differences, ignoring the great con- 
tinuity of human experience which more 
serious literature strives to illuminate. 

4B. T. Spencer, ‘‘The New Realism and a Na- 


tional Literature,’”’ LA, LVI (December, 1941), 
1120. 


Varied Views of ‘The English Language Arts” 


OSCAR CARGILL,' RACHEL SALISBURY,” ALFRED C. AMES,’ AND J. W. ASHTON‘ 


Required Reading 


I; 1s the professional duty of every 
English teacher, whether in the primary 
grades or in the graduate school, to read 
The English Language Arts. If I were a 
college dean or president and found that 
the chairman of my English department 
had no inclination to read this study, I 
would cast about for ways to replace him. 


1 Chairman, Department of English, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York University. 


* Director of Freshman English, Wisconsin State 
College, Milwaukee. 


Alfred C. Ames, Associate Editor, ‘“The Maga- 
zine of Books,”’ Chicago Tribune. 


‘ Vice-president, Indiana University. 


It is the first adequate survey of our pro- 
fession, and it depicts an enterprise as 
complex and varied as that of a war de- 
partment in wartime, carried on with far 
less adequate means. Even this survey 
was conducted without public support or 
foundation aid, and I salute those who 
had a share in it for demonstrating that 
great things can still be done without the 
help of those particular crutches. 

To my mind, The English Language 
Arts, immensely useful and suggestive as 
it is, fails on one important score: for all 
stages of the teaching of English, it is too 
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eclectic. Admitting overlapping, repeti- 
tion, and confusion, the investigators are 
themselves prone to amplify all along the 
line the things in which an English teach- 
er should be interested and the things 
which he should do. I suspect that it is 
this tendency in the lower schools, fully as 
much as overcrowding and the allegedly 
baneful influence of John Dewey (whom 
I generally respect), that has led to the 
inadequate preparation in English of the 
majority of students either for college or 
life. The investigators start with the ad- 
mirable principle of letting a child’s in- 
terests at a particular age determine the 
subject matter that is given him, but 
after the primary grades only lip service 
is paid to this principle. And too little at- 
tention is given to any system of progres- 
sively extending his capacities. I find the 
English teacher is to discuss mass media 
with his students all the way from pri- 
mary to graduate school. He is to teach 
listening, oral communication, propa- 
ganda analysis, group discussion deport- 
ment, world literature, semantics, and 
what not. And he is to integrate English 
with other subjects. 

Should we shear away much of this, or 
should the profession as a whole concern 
itself with integrating all its activities in 
a pattern of development? For the first 
time such a survey as The English Lan- 
guage Arts makes over-all planning pos- 
sible, and it is my conviction that it is 
this which we should do. Indeed, we must 
do this or eliminate many of our activi- 
ties. The conscientious English teacher 
simply cannot do all that is expected of 


him; he cannot, for example, read the 
better newspapers and pose as an author- 
ity on editorials and comics, consume the 
better magazines, follow radio and tele- 
vision programs, go to the motion pic- 
tures and the theater, keep up with pro- 
fessional and literary scholarship, read a 
little literature—and correct student 
compositions! He could not afford all 
these things even if he had the physical 
energy to attempt them. In my depart- 
ment, which is one of the largest in the 
country, no one owns a television set. Do 
the subscription lists of College English 
and the English Journal indicate that 
English teachers have the means for pro- 
fessional improvement in a wide variety 
of fields? It seems to me that less eclecti- 
cism is indicated and the mapping of an 
over-all program that will make it pos- 
sible for English teachers to suit the spe- 
cial needs of youth at the critical times in 
their development when, with limited 
means, the teachers can do most for those 
whom they now only occasionally enter- 
tain. As in the past, English teachers will 
have to pay most for whatever is taught, 
both in effort and in money, and they 
should be interested in having something 
functional and efficient for their invest- 
ment. Let’s make taxpayers and parents 
buy us projectors, sound equipment, 
wire- and tape-recorders, and other 
gadgets listed as useful in the report. 
They would still get out of their English 
teachers the greatest bargain in educa- 
tion, which itself is the cheapest com- 
modity in terms of the 1939 dollar. 


Oscar CARGILL 


Mastery or Growth? 


The direct and unequivocal stand for a 
growth philosophy of teaching English, 
as expressed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English in The English Lan- 


guage Arts, is a Magna Carta at Mid- 
century for the English teaching profes- 
sion, a declaration of inestimable encour- 
agement to hundreds of teachers dissat- 
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isfied through classroom experience with 
the concept of fixed achievement for all 
in English expression. 

A review of the ill effects of the mas- 
tery philosophy would be impressive. 
For too long the classroom teacher has 
been bedeviled by this Calvinistic idea of 
rigid perfection. It has led to the demand 
that curriculum-makers allocate specific 
skills to specific grades in sacred se- 
quence. It has exalted the rule at the ex- 
pense of the idea. It has led teachers to 
belittle the earnest efforts of their co- 
workers. It has led to the cruelty of pro- 
motion by examination on subject mat- 
ter—one test for all. It has frozen study 
procedures into an analytical mold with 
classroom activities fixed as a post mor- 
tem process, deadly to teacher, to pupil, 
and certainly to the language specimen 
at hand. It has ignored change in the 
world; it has prevented change in the 
classroom. Latin, the mother-in-law of 
American English, has stood sternly in 
the academic shadows to see that family 
traditions were not violated. With mas- 
tery-of-subject-matter objectives, it has 
been easy to cover the ground, adminis- 
ter the test, and make out the grades— 
although, after a few bouts with her con- 
science on grading days, many a good 
teacher has given up and gone to raising 
rabbits. 

Probably the worst calamity of recent 
years for English teachers has been the 
popularity of the objective test. Here 
was an instrument of precision. The an- 
swer was definitely either right or wrong. 
Here, within the confines of a one-inch 
blank, was security. Here, professionally 
approved, was escape from the eternal 
necessity of making judgments, of prov- 
ing to proud young authors that one ex- 


5 Dorothy De Zouche, “Miss Tillie Retires,’ 
Education Forum, January, 1950, pp. 207-9. 
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pression was bett-er than another in a 
particular sentence. Let us be thankful 
that the blank-fillers are rapidly being re- 
tired from the classroom to the federal 
bureaus and that the era of the decision- 
maker at the teacher’s desk is dawning 
again—to the good of young people who 
seek to improve their skill in detecting 
error and discovering truth. 

The tables are turning: subject mat- 
ter now becomes subordinated as an in- 
strument, and habits and skills become 
the objectives—skills which will con- 
tinuously be needed to help the student 
solve problems the content of which may 
not even yet exist. The Armed Forces, 
which have given education many a 
profitable nudge, accepted the growth 
philosophy in 1943 when they framed the 
G.E.D. tests for veterans who lacked 
proper credits to enter college. These 
tests are not fact-measuring; they are 
power-testing instruments. ' 

The positive pattern of the growth 
program almost insures its success. The 
inflexible mastery program is punitive, 
framed in terms of tension and fear of 
failure; the flexible growth program is re- 
warding, framed in terms of interest and 
personal pride in continuing a series of 
small successes. The growth program 
also makes provision for the bright stu- 
dents, those who master the subject 
matter and then have nothing to do. 
Now we can salvage these for their 
destiny of leadership in America. It 
should be easier now for a language 
teacher to fulfil his obligation to see that 
each pupil acquires his fullest command 
of language power so that he will be able 
in maturity to reach his fullest develop- 
ment as a citizen. 

In our understandable enthusiasm for 
the possibilities of a growth pattern for 
teaching English, let us not make the 
mistake of discarding mastery complete- 
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ly just because we have overdone it for a 
century or two. Let us subordinate it to 
its rightful, strong, supporting position in 
the total pattern of language develop- 
ment for the American student. And let 
us thank the Council workers for having 


The English Language Arts has in it 
much that is helpful and in the area of 
common consent. But I believe that such 
a discussion as this is most fruitful if it 
centers on points where minds meet and 
collide rather than where they run par- 
allel or on the same track. 

This present report proceeds largely 
from a position which is pupil-centered, 
standard-less, anti-traditional, and doc- 
trinaire. It favors a “problem” approach 
to curricular content and advocates with- 
out attention to alternatives teaching by 
unique prescriptions to individual pupils. 
It repudiates the idea that any generali- 
zations can or should be made about the 
quantity, quality, or timing of work done 
by English classes at any level. It at- 
tacks the traditional emphases upon both 
grammar and classical literature. It ad- 
vocates a positive policy that is, at least 
to a great extent, impractical and ex- 
tremist. 

At one point (p. 148) passing reference 
is made to ‘‘large numbers of students, 
inadequate stafis and limited physical 
equipment” as considerations formerly 
advanced as requiring some degree of 
definiteness of curriculum. These consid- 
erations are, I believe, still cogent—so 
cogent as to make absolutely unattain- 
able by most teachers of English this 
initial objective: “to begin the work of 
each new year or division of the school by 
determining just where each student is in 


The Dangers of Extremism 
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drafted for us so clear and encouraging a 
discussion to go by, as we plan, in thou- 
sands of classrooms of the country, for 
the day-by-day improvement of the lan- 
guage abilities of young Americans. 


RACHEL SALISBURY 


each important area of language develop- 
ment” (p. 40). 
But let us assume the existence of the 


desiderated articulation, co-ordination, 


and transmission of bulging dossiers on 
individuals. (Would not this be a con- 
trary-to-fact assumption in your school?) 
Do the teachers actually in the class- 
rooms (ceasing now to speak of theoreti- 
cal paragons) possess the zeal and the in- 
dustry to treat each of dozens of pupils as 
if each were receiving private lessons? 
No, it won’t work. (But incalculable 
harm can be done by pretending that it 
will work and is working.) A more inter- 
esting question is: Would it be well if the 
commission’s plans should work? 


The commission repeatedly expresses 
an aversion to any “logically organized”’ 
plan of study. “Functionalism’’ is still 
the word, and in its name all sorts of proj- 
ects are cited with approval—civic ac- 
tivity to improve the environment of the 
high school building (why English, in- 
stead of civics?), debating the issues in- 
volved in the senior prom, organizing 
Red Cross drives, anything that 
turns up. 

Purposeful study of the language? No, 
indeed—except so incidentally the stu- 
dents are not aware of what is happening. 
True enough, the study of grammar is for 
adult (i.e., upper teen) minds. But it cer- 
tainly is for them, in view of the poverty 
of expression (poverty, not “‘incorrect- 
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ness”) Professor I’ries found characteris- 
tic of ‘‘vulgar’’ English. 

Systematic group study of literary 
works? No, indeed—“‘the important con- 
sideration is the value of a selection to an 
individual student.’’ That omniscient 
teacher will issue individual prescriptions 
(with what sanctions?), being careful not 
to overmatch the pupil. No more Beetles 
glorying in “the quarter-comprehended 
pages”’ of Ruskin (vide Stalky & Co.). No 
more scattering of good seed in a statis- 
tically unverifiable hope that some of it 
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may fall on fertile ground. (Musn’t cast 
pearls before everybody’s child.) Appar- 
ently, hardly any more adoptions of text- 
books for courses, whatever the books. 

Despite some heartening passages in 
which rational and aesthetic values are 
asserted, there is more than enough 
nihilism in this report to cause the muse 
of English studies (if such a muse there 
be) to cry out, “Who shall deliver me 
from my professed friends?” 


ALFRED C. AMES 


Literature and “The English Language Arts” 


It has been often noted as a paradox 
that, although English and American lit- 
erature courses are generally required at 
various levels in the American education- 
al system and are provided in large num- 
bers on the college level, there is no cor- 
responding widespread interest in read- 
ing among those who have experienced 
these courses. The reasons for this are un- 
doubtedly many and complex, but J be- 
lieve that at least one of them was the 
long-continued tendency to .treat the 
study of literature as one of the “‘polite 
arts,” an adornment to gracious living 
perhaps but with no clear relationship to 
the serious problems of life. 

One of the real contributions of the 
introductory volume on the Language 
Arts Curriculum is that it scotches (I 
suppose it is too optimistic to hope, for- 
ever scotches) this anemic conception of 
the relationship of literature to life. The 
orientation of the whole work is toward 
the vital interpretation of life that is of- 
fered by the language arts and the en- 
richment of experience that comes 
through the intelligent study of litera- 
ture. 

Most heartening is the steady insist- 
ence in the volume on the importance of 


the study of literature itself, not the facts 
about literature, not the historical re- 
view, not the reading of shreds and 
patches and snippets of literary master- 
pieces, but the solid, substantial reading 
of works that are important because they 
touch validly on problems of interest to 
the students involved, have bearing on 
their relationships to each other and on 
their understanding of the world in which 
they live. 

This is not to question, of course, the 
profound importance of the development 
of aesthetic sense, for this is a part of that 
full experience of life which should be the 
aim of education. It is simply to say that 
some artificial notion of the “cultured 
gentleman” should not be the guiding 
principle in the study of literature. 

+ Naturally enough this involves a much 
greater attention to individual interests 
and capacities than has often been cus- 
tomary, especially in the days of ‘“Re- 
gents’ Lists” and the like. On the other 
hand, however, we cannot fall back 
again into the stupid position taken by 
some educators in the thirties that stu- 
dents be asked to read only their own 
choices, with the consequent statement 
that, if they preferred the pulp maga- 
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zines or the comic books, then that 
should be their reading. In short, the 
basis for choice must be not so much the 
present taste of the student as his present 
capacity for reading and the growth in 
that capacity that can be fostered by the 
selected readings planned by the mature 
teacher. The choice can never be based 
solely on what fits the moment, for we 
must always consider, too, what will lead 
to a richer future. On the lower levels 
this can be obtained, if teaching loads 
can be kept light enough, by the careful 
attention to individual differences, 
though it must be recognized that the 
kind of individual attention suggested 
must be in many schools an ideal to be 
striven for rather than a present possi- 
bility. 

This is not only a matter of time and 
of teaching loads. It is also a question of 
the adequacy of the teacher. Presumably 
the education of teachers in the language 
arts will be discussed fully in Volume V 
of this series, but it is clear from this first 
volume that the teacher of literature (as 
of the other language arts) must have a 
kind of breadth of experience in literature 
that goes far beyond the minimum re- 
quirements in most colleges for a major 


in English. Clearly the possession of all 
the booklists that have been prepared 
and a knowledge of all the devices we 
have for the testing of reading speed and 
comprehension will not serve as substi- 
tytes, in a curriculum such as that en- 
visaged here, for both extensive and inti- 
mate knowledge of literature and the de- 
velopment of a sensitivity to literary 
values and qualities which alone will en- 
able a teacher effectively to present lit- 
erary study in such a context as the 
authors of this volume call for. From this 
standpoint, the volume is a revolutionary 
one, for it says by implication, and comes 
near to saying directly, that the teaching 
of literature is an exacting and signifi- 
cant profession, calling for wide experi- 
ence, for extensive knowledge, for under- 
standing, and for intellectual and emo- 
tional maturity. If he is to help students 
to see the pertinence of literature to life, 
the effective teacher of literature must 
know both literature and life well, and 
his knowledge must be informed with 
sympathy and understanding. On this 
basis perhaps the ghost of “‘literature as 
leisure-time activity’’ can be permanent- 
ly laid. 

J. W. Asuton 


Progress in Grammar 


KARL DYKEMA! 


Crarzes CARPENTER FRIES in The 
Structure of English has made significant 
progress in English grammar, though the 
term “‘grammar’”’ is probably intentional- 
ly avoided in the title because it has be- 
come so ambiguous. 

Grammar illustrates one of those 


1 Youngstown College. 


2 New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. 
x+ 304. 


etymons which in most European lan- 
guages still show their Greek form. But 
for Grammor we have not only preserved 
much of the Greek spelling but also 
much of the Greek descriptive system 
that the word came to denote. Our mod- 
ern Western culture is grammar-con- 
scious, and the present complex of con- 
cepts for which grammar stands in the 
minds of Western people had its origin 
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more than two thousand years ago in 
ancient Greek culture. 

If grammar means different things to 
different people today, it is hardly sur- 
prising because it was conceived in vary- 
ing ways within a few centuries cf its 
birth. Grammatical terminology had its 
origin in the philosophical speculations of 
Greek thinkers; at first it had neither 
normative nor pedagogical implications 
or applications. Gradually, however, 
linguistic speculation became a system- 
atic field, and grammar—in our sense— 
became a part of the curriculum of Hel- 
lenic Greece and Rome. 

It is not clear just where and when in 
the Western cultural tradition grammar 
became primarily a means of learning the 
correct use of a language—at first usually 
a foreign one—and ceased to be a part of 
logic and hence of philosophy. The break, 
of course, was never complete, and the 
Middle Ages continued the idea of gram- 
matical concepts as universals. But cer- 
tainly in the period since ancient times 
grammar has generally come to be 
thought of as the means of achieving cor- 
rectness in language. And since Western 
culture accepts correctness in language 
as vastly important, Western culture is 
preoccupied with grammar. 

But the ancient difference in objective 
lingers on. There are grammarians who 
are primarily concerned with the essen- 
tial structure of a langage, and there are 
grammarians who are primarily con- 
cerned with the correct use of a language. 
Both kinds, to be sure, are likely to give 
some attention to the primary concern of 
the other. The latter, the normative 
grammarian, must get his prescriptive 
system somewhere, and, though he gen- 
erally inherits it from an earlier gram- 
marian, he usually makes some attempt 
to show a relationship between his sys- 
tem and the way people actually do talk. 
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The former, the descriptive grammarian, 
discovering discrepancies between what 
he observes arid what the prescriptionist 
teaches, is often exasperated to the point 
of trying to get his grammar applied to 
the teaching of correctness. 

For many hundreds of years the specu- 
lative and descriptive grammarian had 
no place in Western culture. To the 
medieval scholar no language except 
Latin was worth serious attention, and 
he had inherited authoritative grammars 
of that language which made further in- 
vestigation of it unnecessary. Latin and 
grammar became often synonymous 
terms; to know one’s grammar was to 
know Latin. By implication, then, Latin 
grammar was a complete and perfect de- 
scription of the Latin language itself. 
And this conviction that a book labeling 
itself a grammar of a language was a com- 
plete and perfect description of that lan- 
guage was carried over to the vernacular 
languages when grammars of them were 
devised on the model of classical gram- 
mar. 

When the nineteenth-century scholars 
began to examine languages as phenome- 
na, they were confronted with these 
grammars of the vernacular constructed 
on the classical model and sometimes as 
much as two centuries old. Only gradual- 
ly did they discover the inadequacy of 
the classical system for describing lan- 
guages other than Greek. Acquaintance 
with the works of the ancient grammari- 
ans of Sanskrit was a revelation as was 
also the impossibility of fitting some non- 
Indo-European languages into the classi- 
cal system. Still the nineteenth century 
made relatively few innovations in gram- 
matical description because of the tre- 
mendous task of gathering and systema- 
tizing historical phonological and mor- 
phological material. 

The crucial problem in grammar is 
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syntax; that is, the crucial problem in 
understanding how a language works— 
and also simply in understanding it—is 
to grasp the structure of that language. 
In English, at least, it is apparent that 
we have two kinds of linguistic units. The 
first can be quite easily identified and 
even, by the convenient if arbitrary sys- 
tem of spelling, classified for ready refer- 
ence in a dictionary. But words as isolat- 
ed units are insufficient for communica- 
tion; they must be part of another unit 
which we have agreed to call a sentence. 
It is this unit that reveals the essential 
_ structure of English. 

But what is a sentence? Fries is at 
some pains to show that careful descrip- 
tive grammarians have failed to give a 
satisfactory definition.* He believes that 
the reason for their failure is their de- 
pendence on meaning as a criterion. In 
the earliest Western grammar extant, 
that of Dionysius Thrax (b. ca. 146 B.c.), 
the sentence is defined as “‘a combination 
of words, either in prose or verse, making 
complete sense.’’* But the decision as to 
what complete sense is, is a subjective 
one and therefore one on which no satis- 
factory agreement can be reached. Fries 
determines to reject meaning as a cri- 
terion. His book is a description of his 
methods and procedures for identifying 
the sentence. It is therefore a formal 
grammar of English but strictly in the 
sense of formal as a description of form 
and structure. 

For perhaps two centuries now, Eng- 
lish-speaking students have been taught 
to believe that the classical formal gram- 
mars of English give us an accurate de- 
scription of the structure of our language. 
In the past twenty years—say, since 


3 [bid., pp. 9-19. 
4“The Grammar of Dionysius Thrax, Translated 


from the Greek by Thos. Davidson,’ Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, VIII (1874), 326-29. 


Leonard’s Current English Usage (1932) 
——there has been some doubt as to the ac- 
curacy in detail of this formal grammar, 
and in the practical matter of teaching 
correctness it has in varying degrees been 
abandoned in favor of what is now often 
called the grammar of usage or just us- 
age. But, as Fries points out,® an accept- 
ance of usage as the basis for teaching 
correctness does not necessarily mean the 
abandonment of faith in the essential 
adequacy of classical grammar as a de- 
scription of English. An examination of 
the more recent college handbooks will 
verify this assertion. In varying degrees 
they all accept the conclusions on good 
usage of the various studies of the last 
two decades, particularly Leonard’s. But 
also in varying degrees they give some 
account of the classical formal grammar 
of English. 

Professer Fries believes that this po- 
sition in untenable. The rigorously de- 
scriptive technique has been applied with 
devastating effect to individual usage 
items. Scarcely a handbook any longer 
argues, for instance, that J#’s me is 
wrong. The handbook writers have been 
forced to bow to the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the descriptive approach. This 
has been the easier for them to do be- 
cause the pedagogical descriptionists 
have for the most part concerned them- 
selves only with minute aspects of the 
total structure of the language and have 
seldom insisted upon the relationship of 
the particular item to the total structure. 
The classical formal grammar has there- 
fore been tacitly left unchallenged. 

Professor Fries now challenges it. He 
believes that this same rigorous descrip- 
tive approach when applied to the total 
structure of English will have as devas- 
tating an effect as it did with individual 
usage items. ‘‘From the point of view un- 

* Fries, op. cit., pp. 275-77. 
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derlying this study, the principles, the 
procedures, the definitions, of ‘formal 
grammar’ are unsound. [It] is, like the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, falsely oriented 
... [and]. . . cannot be expected to pro- 
vide any satisfactory insight into the 
mechanisms of our language or any 
grasp of the processes by which language 
functions.’ 

A strong statement, indeed! Yet large- 
ly true. But he does seem to forget some- 
times how heavily he leans on the thou- 
sands of grammarians who are his prede- 
cessors. The statements quoted above 
might suggest that Fries has completely 
rejected the principles, procedures, and 
definitions of formal grammar. Net at all. 
Many of them he finds useful, as far as 
they go. But they don’t go far enough. 
They are insufficient. His quarrel with 
classical formal grammar is that it is un- 
sound because falsely oriented. False ori- 
entation may result not only from false 
description but from incomplete de- 
scription. The trouble with classical for- 
mal grammar as a description of English 
is not so much that it is wrong as that it 
is incomplete. Worst of all, it is an incom- 
plete description which pretends to com- 
pleteness, and that is its fatal weakness. 

Fries accepts the traditional system to 
the extent that it applies to the phenome- 
na he finds in English. He finds, for ex- 
ample, that the concept of parts of 
speech can be applied to four kinds of 
words. But the traditional means of de- 
fining parts of speech are undependable 
because inconsistent in vacillating be- 
tween function and form, on the one 
hand, and meaning, on the other. Fries 
rejects meaning, finding that on the basis 
of structural considerations alone four 
parts of speech emerge. I shall’ equate 
these with nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, though Fries quite rightly in- 

Ibid., p. 277. 
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sists that there is necessarily no exact 
correspondence because his definitions do 
not apply to words except in actual ut- 
terances.’ Similarly he uses terms such 
as “subject,” “object,” “‘appositive,” 
“modifier,” etc., in a structural sense 
which is much more narrowly definable 
than the traditional one because he 
eliminates meaning entirely as an identi- 
fying factor and relies entirely on “con- 
trasting formal arrangements.” 

Fries begins his quest of the sentence 
by isolating an wuélerance unit: “any 
stretch of speech by one person before 
which there was silence on his part and 
after which there was also silence on his 
part.’’® He then defines a sentence as “‘a 
single free utterance, minimum or ex- 
panded; i.e., that it is free in the sense 
that it is not included in any larger struc- 


‘ ture by means of any grammatical de- 


vice.’’® Here is the significant addition 
which Fries has made to the classical pro- 
cedure. Dionysius depends on meaning 
to identify his group of words as a sen- 
tence; Fries rejects meaning and depends 
entirely on formal considerations. 

Fries’s sentence is, then, a word or 
group of words performing a linguistic 
function but having no grammatical con- 
nection with other linguistically func- 
tioning words. Here we find two limita- 
tions on the classical procedure. First, he 
never invents his material, as older gram- 
marians have been all too prone to do 
when they wanted a convenient illustra- 
tion of a point. In fact, he feels that ob- 
jectivity can be achieved only by using 
recordings of speech which was spoken 
solely to perform its linguistic function.!® 
Second, the sentence is identified by its 
having no connections with other words 
through formal grammatical devices. 
The bulk of Fries’s boo’: is devoted to de- 

? [bid., p. 140. * Thid., p. 25. 

[bid., p. 23.  Jbid., p. 3n. 
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scribing the grammatical devices which 
English uses to show the relations of 
words in sentences. “The grammar of a 
language consists of the devices that sig- 
nal structural meanings." 

Fries’s book makes significant progress 
in English grammar because of a number 
of important procedures which he carries 
through more rigorously and systemati- 
cally than have others. First, he follows 
most rigorously the principle so much in- 
sisted on by the nineteenth-century lin- 
guistic scholars that the grammatical de- 
scription of a particular language must 
be derived solely from it, not imposed 
upon it through preconceived grammati- 
cal categories derived from another sys- 
tem. This is a simple injunction but al- 
most impossible to follow because gram- 
marians have always absorbed classical 
grammar in the course of their regular 
education and tend therefore to find ex- 
amples of the classical grammatical con- 
cepts in the language they are studying. 
Fries feels that, though he can go so far 
as to name four groups of words parts of 
speech, each individual group is best la- 
beled by a number rather than noun, 
verb, adjective, adverb. The remaining 
words he refuses even to call parts of 
speech. Instead he labels them “function 
words” and classifies them into fifteen 
subdivisions. 

Second, he depends entirely upon liv- 
ing language. The material of his study is 
mechanical recordings of “some fifty 
hours of ... conversations on a great 
range of topics—conversations in which 
the participants were entirely unaware 
that their speech was being recorded.” 
The author believes that this record of 
250,000 words of three hundred different 
speakers'® supplies a body of material 
sufficient to permit an analysis which 

Jbid., p. 56. 


2 Tbid., p. 3. 13 Tbid., p. viii. 


will be “‘an introduction to the structure 
of English utterances—not a complete 
descriptive treatment of all the features 
of that structure.’”* This use of nonlit- 
erary material as the basis for grammati- 
cal analysis may at first be disturbing, 
but, though the literary artist’s use of 
language is that which most impresses us, 
his use of it must be based on the same 
foundations as our own, or we could not 
understand him. The essential structure 
of a language is to be found therefore in 
the practice of the ordinary user, prefera- 
bly in his spontaneous, unedited oral 
practice. Throughout the history of Wes- 
tern grammatical analysis, the gram- 
marian has found it difficult to get at the 
essential grammatical structure of the 
language because he has had to use as his 
material the consciously contrived writ- 
ten products of the literary artist.!® Di- 
onysius in his definition of grammar went 
so far as to exclude by implication the 
structure of the spoken language: “the 
usages of the language as generally cur- 
rent among poets and prose writers.’”® 
Nevertheless, grammarians have recog- 
nized the weakness of their dependence 
both on literary material and on the 
transcription of the language,’ but they 
have not been able to obtain a usable 
body of spoken language in any sense 
comparable to the inexhaustible supply 
of printed material. By using modern re- 
cording equipment to provide him with 
the material, Fries is able to base his 
study exclusively on spoken English—on 
Ibid., p. 3. 


% This problem is discussed in my paper read 
before English Group XIII of the Modern Language 
Association in 1948 and published as “‘The Grammar 
of Spoken English: Its Relation to What Is Called 
English Grammar,’’ American Speech, XXIV 
(1949), 43-48. 

16 “The Grammar of Dionysius Thrax,”’ op. cit. 


17 Harold E. Palmer, A Grammar of Spoken Eng- 
lish on a Strictly Phonetic Basis (Cambridge, 1924), 
and C. C. Fries, American English Grammar (New 
York, 1940). 
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a record which faithfully reproduces 
every characteristic of the original, un- 
distorted by editors or the vagaries and 
inadequacies of English spelling. 

Third, he recognizes grammatical 
structure only in sentences. For example, 
in the sentence The bird flies after flies, 
the two flies have identical phonetic form 
and are therefore formally ambiguous as 
isolated units. To isolate them is there- 
fore to give an incomplete grammatical 
description of them; only in the sentence 
can their structural meaning be properly 
analyzed. ‘“‘Another of the basic assump- 
tions of our approach here to the gram- 
matical analysis of sentences is that the 
formal signals of structural meanings 
operate in a system—that is, that the 
items of form and arrangement have sig- 
nalling significance only as they are parts 
of patterns in a structural whole.’”* The 
temptation to make morphology a sepa- 
rate part of grammatical analysis results, 
no doubt, from the sets of paradigms so 
familiar to students of Latin, though 
even in Latin many of the inflected forms 
are ambiguous except in structural units. 
Fries insists that structural devices are 
significant only in contexts, and he holds 
rigorously to this principle. 

Fourth, he uses evidence which is ap- 
parent only to the ear, which would not 
be indicated in a transcription in ordi- 
nary spelling. He points out, for example, 
that intonation is sometimes a structural 
signal.'® In the phrase a moving van, the 
nature of the modification of van by 
moving is shown (a) by a rising intonation 
on the first syllable of moving, a falling in- 
tonation on the second syllable; and 
(6) a rising intonation on moving not fall- 
ing until van; (a) means a van that does 
moving, (b) means a van in motion.” 

Fries, Structure, pp. 59-60. 

[bid., pp. 26-28. 

Jbid., p. 221 n. 
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Also occasionally he uses phonetic tran- 
scription to make clear structural difier- 
ences which are apparent to the ear but 
are not reflected in our spelling: [separat, 
separet] for separate.” 

Fifth, and most important, he rejects 
meaning as a method of analysis. The 
simplest way to illustrate the fruitfulness 
of this approach is to cite his first ex- 
ample, Lewis Carroll’s “‘Jabberwocky.”’ 
As he points out, since this poem is non- 
sense, it cannot be analyzed on the basis 
of its meaning. Yet “any speaker of 
English will recognize at once the frames 
in which [the nonsense] words appear.” 
Evidently there is a structural frame- 
work which has a grammatical meaning 
independent of the lexical meanings of 
the words which are fitted into it; the 
structural meanings of a sentence plus 
the lexical meanings of its word units 
make what Fries calls the total linguistic 
meaning of the sentence.” This is one of 
the most interesting and revealing chap- 
ters in the book and should demolish 
once and for all the notion that such 
languages as Latin have far more gram- 
matical resources than does English. 

The results of Fries’s procedures are 
many and illuminating. Any proper ap- 
preciation of them, however, must be 
gained from firsthand acquaintance with 
his book. One of them may perhaps be 
suggested, since I have already touched 
upon it more than once. The traditional 
parts of speech are redefined, always, of 
course, in a functioning structure. Words 
are first divided into two groups of ex- 
tremely unequal numbers: parts of 
speech and function words. The former, 
for the sake of brevity, may be roughly 
equated with nouns, verbs, adjectives, 


‘and adverbs.” The latter, which in his 


material totaled only 154, are the kind of 
Tbid., p. 130. 23 [bid., p. 56. 
® [bid., p. 70. [bid., pp. 65-86. 
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words which, along with such other struc- 
tural devices as inflections, intonation, 
and position, make the grammar of 
“Jabberwocky” and the rest of English 
clear. Unlike the parts of speech, which 
are normally identified by various formal 
aspects, the function words are memo- 
rized by the native speaker of English, 
and their function is recognized from the 
word itself. 

Much of the approach in this book is 
not original with Fries, and readers of 
Language, Journal of the Linguistic So- 
ciety will find much in it that is familiar. 
Fries himself frankly recognizes his great 
indebtedness to others.* And there are 
many matters of style, method, and de- 
tail to object to. But none of these mat- 
ters is of much importance compared to 
the fact that Fries has presented to the 
“educated lay reader, [including] teach- 
ers in our schools and colleges,’’”’ a de- 
scription of the structure of English 
which that lay reader can read and which 
will give him a considerably more com- 
plete understanding of how English 
works than any comparable book. To be 
sure, he’ll find the going pretty hard; 
grammars are never easy reading, and 
Fries’s book is harder than other gram- 
mars because the approach is new and 
the concepts often difficult. But no teach- 
er who pretends to any acquaintance 
with the grammar of English can honest- 
ly ignore this book. 

Any systematic study of a phenome- 
non inevitably raises the question of 
what is the use of it. About grammar the 
question has been asked with particular 
insistence of late. Fries does not shirk 
answering it. His final chapter, “‘Practi- 
cal Applications,” suggests six possible 


' 
% Ibid., pp. 87-109. 
Thid., p. ix. 
*7 [bid., p. 7. 


uses for his grammar. No criticism of his 
suggestions can be very meaningful ex- 
cept in the light of a rather full acquaint- 
ance with his system. It seems to me that 
his first suggestion, that his grammar 
should prove helpful in the teaching of 
English as a foreign language, is entirely 
plausible.** The other points, however— 
except the last—are much less persuasive 
and entirely too reminiscent of the exag- 
gerated claims made for the traditional 
prescriptive grammar: avoidance of am- 
biguous constructions,”* more accurate 
punctuation,*® greater variety in sen- 
tence structure,*! and better grasp of the 
devices for communicating meaning.” In 
fact, he appears to contradict himself be- 
cause just before presenting these points 
he has emphasized that native speakers 
of English master the grammar of their 
language at an early age, unaware of 
what they are doing, and that they use 
that grammar unconscious of the varied 
and complex materials they are utilizing. 
His final point occupies only a brief 
paragraph on the last page. It is so im- 
portant that I shall quote it in full: 


The chief use and value of 4—descriptive 
analysis of the structure of English, however, 
does not seem to me to lie in any of the five 
matters just discussed, or in all of them to- 
gether. I believe fundamentally in education as 
distinct from ¢raining. Training seems to 
measure usefulness or value in terms of output 
or product, with the individual person as the 
means. His skills are developed so that he can 
do things. Education, in contrast with training, 
seems to stress the individual himself as the 
end, and measures usefulness and value in 
terms of contribution to the freedom and de- 
velopment of individual personality. From this 
point of view, I should insist that the chief 
value of a systematic anal:’sis and description 
of the signals of structural meaning in Eng- 


Tbid., pp. 279-80. 
29 [bid., pp. 280-81. 
Tbid., pp. 281-990. 


Tbid., pp. 290-93. 
® [hid., pp. 293-96. 
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lish is the insight it can give concerning the 
way our language works, and, through English, 
into the nature and functioning of human lan- 
guages. 


This point of view is a reaffirmation of 
the original Greek philosophical ap- 
proach to language, a curiosity about the 


33 Tbid., p. 296. 
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nature of things, a desire for the libera- 
tion of the spirit through knowledge, of 
freedom from the bondage of authoritari- 
anism in language. It is indeed progress 
in grammar if the author can help the 
educated lay reader to realize that lan- 
guage is his servant; that it is no tyrant 
that he must fear and subserve. 


The Dilemma of Literature 


JAMES J. 


Wrenever a group of teachers or stu- 
dents of literature assemble to “talk 
shop,” almost certainly one of the major 
topics in their discussion is “Why teach 
(or study) literature?’ It may be dis- 
guised under a more recondite or a less 
heavily loaded phrase, such as “The Ra- 
tionale of Literary Studies” or “The 
Function of Literature in a Complex So- 
ciety,”’ but even the uninitiated who may 
chance to sit inon sucha discussion readi- 
ly perceives that what the members of 
the group are actually doing is an at- 
tempt—perhaps pseudo-facetious, per- 
haps desperate—to justify their own pro- 
fessional existence. 

One can hardly imagine such a discus- 
sion taking place in a group of scientists, 
or sociologists, or psychologists, or even 
creative artists. Their métier, they are 
assured, has not only social utility but 
also social approval and acceptance. 
Hence, their attention is immediately 
focused upon their subject matter itself, 
and their energies can be expended in ad- 
vancing its frontiers or in securing its 
province. But those who work with liter- 
ature, for reasons which are not always 
made explicit, seem to feel that they can 
begin with no such assumptions—that 
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they must somehow relate the values of 
literature to the needs of contemporary 
society. 

This state of affairs must indeed be 
perplexing to one familiar with the place 
of literature in earlier times. Xenophon 
tells us that his father made him memo- 
rize the whole of the Jliad so that he 
would be ‘‘a better man.”’ Plato speaks of 
the makers of literature as divinely in- 
spired. And Aristotle has only praise 
for the sublimity and universality of lit- 
erature. Such, in fact, was the prevailing 
attitude until close to the present time. 
Literature—earlier the masterworks of 
Greece and Rome, but later those in the 
vernaculars as well—not only was to be 
found in every school curriculum but was 
the very staple and center of the curricu- 
lum; and no one would dare to call him- 
self an educated man unless he were 
deeply versed in the great writings which 
constituted the main stream of Western 
civilization. 

But, today, increasingly large num- 
bers of young men and women who come 
from our schools and colleges are unread 
in the great literary documents— perhaps 
are unaware of their existence; moreover, 
they may even pride themselves that 
they have succeeded in avoiding their 
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acquaintance. There are, fortunately, 
many who still recognize in literary study 
certain values—and pursue them there. 
They recognize spiritual and personal 
values: a heightening and sharpening of 
human sensitivity, an experiencing— 
both ethical and aesthetic—of human ac- 
tivity, an ennobling, preoccupation with 
order, harmony, integral complexity. Or 
they may recognize other, more tangible 
values: the reflection of the ultimately 
changeless mind of man in a changing 
universe, the precious accumulation of 
man’s profoundest meditations and of his 
unabating struggle to reconcile the 
world’s mighty opposites—Self and Non- 
self, Unity and Plurality, Use and Beau- 
ty, Life and Death, Good and Evil, Here 
and Hereafter, Appearance and Reality. 
But such persons are all too few. And 
among those who become leaders an in- 
creasingly small number have the schol- 
arly patience to involve themselves with 
the utterances of a generation not their 
own and thus to expand their horizons 
beyond the contemporary and the local. 
Who can think the thoughts of Jefferson, 
or Jackson, or Lincoln who is not nour- 
ished with the same food? Indeed, within 
what frame of reference can men under- 
stand each other if their points of contact 
are to be established solely by utility? 

I have made large claims here for lit- 
erary study—some would say exaggerat- 
ed claims. But until quite recently they 
would not have been regarded as exag- 
gerated. In fact, the assertion of such 
claims would have been unnecessary ex- 
cept as an academic exercise; for they 
were assumptions—part of the common 
belief, which had been tested and af- 
firmed asa sacred trust. But I do not now 
wish to speak as an apologist for litera- 
ture. I am concerned rather with the 
causes of this violent and nearly com- 
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plete reversal of attitude and with the 
conditions which have made it possible. 

These fall, I believe, into two classes. 
There are those which result from exter- 
nal pressures of various kinds, and there 
are those which result from internal ob- 
scurities. The former produces a redefini- 
tion of literature to which erroneous aims 
are assigned. The latter gives rise to a 
confusion of aims, under which the in- 
trinsic values of literature are in danger 
of being smothered. The former results in 
curricular reorganization which gives 
literature no chance to fulfil its long-rec- 
ognized function, while attempting to re- 
orient literature to society. The latter 
bores from within, undermining the cour- 
age and effectiveness of those who pro- 
fess it. 

Of the external pressures on literary 
study, none has been more detrimental 
perhaps than what we may call vocation- 
alism in education. When it was first 
widely held that the function of the 
school was to prepare man to earn his 
living, education received a severe blow 
from which there is now apparent no im- 
mediate likelihood of recovery. For many 
centuries it was held that the purpose of 
education was the training of the mind, 
that the school succeeded if its students 
were brought to the point where they 
could think —objectively, imaginatively, 
effectively, and, of course, independent- 
ly. It was held that there existed a cor- 
relation between goodness and truth and 
that that society would be the best 
which, through the co-operative efforts of 
reasoning men, provided the most con- 
genial environment for the fullest devel- 
opment of individual man. 

But the very aims of vocational educa- 
tien are diametrically opposed to this 
concept. Man is to be given skills which 
not only will make him immediately use- 
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ful in promoting the greater comfort of 
society (in this respect he becomes an ex- 
tension of the machine) but will also en- 
able him to compete with his fellows for 
what he considers to be his share of ma- 
terial goods. Not the acquisition of 
knowledge and the search for truth but 
the acquisition of wealth and the struggle 
for security become his driving force; 
and his contentment lies not in the op- 
portunity of To Become but in the moral 
stasis of To Be. 

How this changed view of the function 
of education has been detrimental to lit- 
erary study is readily apparent. There is 
obviously little place in the curriculum of 
a school geared to the immediately prac- 
tical and utilitarian for such a study as 
literature, whose values are remote, in- 
tangible, almost ineffable. Hence, liter- 
ary study tends, in such an environment, 
to become peripheral, tolerated as a tra- 
ditional but no longer vital area of inter- 
est, regarded as a luxury—decorative but 
expendable. 

A second characteristic of the times 
which has tended to hamper literary 
study is closely related to the first. I refer 
to that curious phenomenon of our gen- 
eration which might be called the educa- 
tional clinic. As the school has taken over 
often perforce—the responsibilities of 
other agencies, the home, the church, the 
employer, and the community, to name 
but a few, it has found itself faced with a 
kind of problem which, with its tradi- 
tional teachers and facilities, it is not pre- 
pared to cope. Hence adjustments and 
reorganization became necessary. Expert 
clinicians were brought in, and supervi- 
sors and co-ordinators to supervise and 
co-ordinate their activities. Administra- 
tion became increasingly top-heavy— 
became, indeed, almost an end in itself. 
But, with even more fatal results, the 
school, instead of concentrating on edu- 
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cation for thinking (a phrase that once 
was regarded as a redundancy), now had 
to spread its efforts over many areas— 
education for community living, educa- 
tion for life-adjustment, education for 
marriage, education for democracy, to 
name only a few of the phrases of the 
hour. 

The effect of this development upon 
literary study is particularly tragic, for it 
tends not only to disaffect the student 
but to seduce the teacher as well. Fool- 
hardy indeed would be that teacher who 
argued with the administration that a 
student’s presence in the classroom where 
a poem was to be explicated was more 
important than his attendance at an as- 
sembly program devoted to such topics 
as opportunities for jobs and conduct in 
dating. The practicability of learning 
either how to find a job or how to act on 
a date is easy enough to demonstrate. 
But it is not so easy to demonstrate the 
practicability of interpreting poetry. 
Faced with this kind of competition, the 
teacher himself can eventually be sub- 
verted so that he too will find himself 
evaluating the school’s various activities 
on the basis of their immediacy and ex- 
pediency. When that happens, he has for 
all practical purposes lost his faith in his 
subject matter. 

A third tendency affecting literary 
study from outside the profession I shall 
call ‘‘averagism.”’ It is that curious men- 
tal quirk which shuns not only superiori- 
ty but even the appearance of superiori- 
ty. It causes man to look with scornful 
eye and with the sophistication of ig- 
norance upon those who have nonnormal 
predilections. It equates mediocrity with 
patriotism, with social compatibility, 
with virtue. It has taken the Golden 
Mean, a chaste concept of classical times, 
stripped it from its Aristotelian context, 
and erected it as the Golden Calf, an 
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obscene idol before which we must all 
worship. 

But literature is, by definition, not 
average. The literary work in order to 
survive, in order to possess the continu- 
ing power to speak to generations of read- 
ers, must perforce be superior. Moreover, 
literature in a genuine and literal sense 
can be said to have been produced only 
for the superior mind, the elite, the rul- 
ers. But in America the rulers are those 
fifty million who are expected to employ 
their civil franchise wisely, the mass that 
is implicit in a democracy. But mass it- 
self exerts a strong force, which, without 
a fulcrum, will find its own center of 
gravity so that stability can be main- 
tained. Majority opinion, unless inspired 
by the wisdom which is the heritage of 
man, tends to make of conformity, uni- 
formity, and mediocrity the cardinal vir- 
tues of its own theology. 

Finally, as an external cause of litera- 
ture’s dilemma we should note what I 
shall call “psychologism.”’ It is only re- 
motely related to the bona fide study of 
psychology. Rather, it is the amateurish 
preoccupation with the unsophisticated 
mind. It apotheosizes the “feelings” of 
the untutored psyche. It allows vague- 
ness of perception as a substitute for ac- 
curacy and insight. It mistakes matura- 
tion for maturity. Its values it measures 
by the touchstones of effort, readiness, 
and interest. To achieve its ends, it dis- 
places the discipline of the intellect by 
the motivation of the material. It finds 
significance in its results as having intrin- 
sic rather than merely personal and de- 
velopmental worth. Ultimately it finds 
all things relative and truth nonexistent. 

Such a predilection for the glorified ap- 
proximation is alien to the very spirit of 
literary study. Literature is comprised of 
man’s earnest and varied attempts to 
pierce through the obscurity of the mul- 
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tiple and the transient to the reality 
within. The study of literature must then 
be concerned with the moral as wéll as 
the aesthetic and must not hesitate to 
confront and deal sympathetically with 
the universality and the timelessness it 
discovers. It is a stern master that is not 
satisfied by the trivial or the irrelevant, 
that will not accept busywork as its 
epistemology. 

But within the world of letters there 
are also difficulties, which, as I have pre- 
viously said, result in the confusion of 
aims. One such area of confusion is to be 
found in the conflict between the literary 
historian and the literary critic. The for- 
mer may be primarily concerned with 
matters of chronology, biography, soci- 
ology, or typological influence. These 
concerns, though valid in themselves, 
may have come to obscure for him the 
continuing validity of the literary docu- 
ment which was his starting point. In his 
pursuit of fact, the literary values may 
have escaped, and the imposing structure 
which he builds with his data may be 
merely an empty shell. In his concern 
with the circumferential knowledge 
about literature, he has forgotten to con- 
sider what literature is about. He has 
sold his literary birthright for a mess of 
Germanic pottage. 

The literary critic, on the other hand, 
may ignore historical fact completely and 
deliberately and, working intrinsically, 
as he calls it, may find within the literary 
document his sufficient matter. By pur- 
suing to its utmost syllable his particular 
element, he emerges from the depths 
with an explication that is shaped by his 
preoccupation with his special data. Or 
worse still, after the pursuit he returns 
with only the data, analyzed but unsyn- 
thesized. In the first instance, his critical 
effort may result in what is virtually a 
new work, created in his own image, and 
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ambiguity, or stress, or myth has come to 
subsume the whole. In the second, he is 
no critic at all, for he has merely sated 
himself with unassimilated data. 

I have sketched these two literary stu- 
dents, the historian and the critic, from 
an extreme point of view. But such ex- 
tremists do exist, in fairly large numbers, 
as anyone who reads the various journals 
will recognize. And although some liter- 
ary historians proclaim rather loudly 
that they are critics, even that they are 
the only true critics, the situation is not 
changed. It would seem however that a 
restrained use of the critic’s techniques, 
governed always by common sense and a 
proper perspective, combined with the 
historian’s certainty of fact, would pro- 
vide the best environment for literary 
study. And, fortunately, there are stu- 
dents of this kind also. 

But the point I wish to make is that 
this intramural warfare has tended to 
absorb energies which might be put to 
more appropriate and constructive use 
and, perhaps worse still, that its din has 
been heard outside the world of letters, so 
that those who have a sincere but ama- 
teur regard for literature are dismayed 
and uncertain as to whether or not to en- 
ter, while those who would remove litera- 
ture as a curricular study are heartened 
to find that even the initiates cannot 
agree on the values of their profession. 

Another area of confusion is of very re- 
cent origin. Previously, literature was 
still literature, even when ignored. But 
today it tends to be called “reading.” In- 
deed, it is now categorized, along with 
writing, speaking, and listening,” as what 
is called a “basic skill,’”’ and the whole 
complex comprises what is now referred 
to as the “language arts.’’ One is tempted 
to suggest the inclusion of smelling and 


2 In their categorizing zeal, some of the language 
artificers call this ‘‘auding”’! 
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tasting so that such a; program might 
justly be called the education of the 
senses. The emphasis upon skills at once 
suggests the immediate goals of vocation- 
alism, and the absence of any literary 
connotations in reading points to the un- 
concern with quality and content. We 
must conclude that skill is not enough. 
Strangely, the advocates of the language 
arts program talk urgently about its 
values for a democratic society. But a 
democracy in which the demos have noth- 
ing to say is a parody of the real thing. 
Skill is necessary, to be sure, but skill in 
reading what? Perhaps Thoreau’s remark 
is the most apt comment: “We are in 
great haste to construct a magnetic tele- 
graph from Maine to Texas; but Maine 
and Texas, it may be, have nothing im- 
portant to communicate.” 

Perhaps only one other current con- 
flict requires comment—that between 
those who regard literature as knowledge 
and those who regard it as art. In its ex- 
treme form the first might regard litera- 
ture as a collection of moral aphorisms 
for the conduct of life or as propaganda 
to support particular points of view. The 
second ultimately arrive at the ivory 
tower, where art exists for its own sake, 
where one might be logically compelled 
to agree that a highly euphonious non- 
sense verse is a great poem, where indeed 
the sphygmometer is your only critic. 
The dichotomy eventually rests upon the 
assumption that content and form are 
separable. But what is said by literature 
is incomplete unless how it is said is also 
taken into account; in short, that form is 
a part of meaning, that content expressed 
in any other way would not be the same 
content, that literature has an integrity 
which by its very nature makes impos- 
sible such division. 

As with any kind of pursuit, there is no 
royal road. But there is a road, not yet 
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clearly charted perhaps for its entire 
length and treacherously quaggy in 
spots. It lies somewhere between the ex- 
treme of vagueness, which leads to gen- 
eralities, which in turn lead to the aban- 
donment of subject matter, and the ex- 
treme of overprecision, which leads to the 
distortion of subject matter. How intent- 
ly the literary world is searching for the 
road is strikingly demonstrated by a se- 
ries of essays which appeared recently in 
three numbers of a leading journal. At 
this midcentury point, nine of the ablest 
literary scholars of the present day felt 
impelled to issue their ‘‘credos,”’ which, it 
may be added, although not mutually ex- 
clusive, could hardly be called comple- 
mentary. 

What may we conclude? Certainly, 
that if literary study is to be measured 
only by the yardsticks which present-day 
society in general uses as its standards— 
practicality, efficiency, and immediate 
social significance—it will be found want- 
ing. But, also, that in spite of its decriers, 
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literature remains as a vital force, both as 
a study and as a creative endeavor. And 
thus we arrive at the ultimate paradox 
that literary study is untimely and time- 
less. The resolution of this paradox is to 
be found in literature itself, for it con- 
tains the seeds not only of its own con- 
tinual regeneration but also of the refor- 
mation of mankind. But seeds germinate 
slowly, and natural growth, in contrast 
to mechanical process and social revolu- 
tion, must look to the future for judg- 
ment. And literature has always done so, 
for it is only in the future that the time- 
less and the universal in the present can 
most readily be detected and most easily 
understood. It is, therefore, not literature 
but man himself that is caught in the 
dilemma. Innately inclined by his super- 
nature to nourish his spirit and plan for 
tomorrow, he is yet disposed to comfort 
his body and live for today. By definition 
a seeker after truth, he becomes a wor- 
shiper of the present gods of quantity, 


speed, and efficiency. 


Albert Einstein on the Importance of the Humanities 


It is not enough to teach man a specialty. Through it he may become 
a kind of useful machine, but not a harmoniously developed personality. 
It is essential that the student acquire an understanding of and a lively 
feeling for values. He must acquire a vivid sense of the beautiful and of 
the morally good. . . . He must learn to understand the motives of human 
beings, their illusions and their sufferings, in order to acquire a proper re- 
lationship to individual fellow men and to the community. These precicus 
things are conveyed to the younger generation through personal contact 
with those who teach, not—or at least not in the main—through text 
books. It is this that primarily constitutes and preserves culture. This is 
what I have in mind when I recommend the “humanities” as important, 
not just dry specialized knowledge in the fields of history and philosophy. 
Overemphasis on the competitive system and premature specialization on 
the ground of immediate usefulness kill the spirit on which all cultural 
life depends, specialized knowledge included.—Quoted in an interview 
by BENJAMIN Fine, New York Times, October 5. 
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ART AND READING EXPERIENCE 


Any literature teacher who is part of a 
college or university with a strong art de- 
partment can stimulate the reading interest 
of visual-minded art students by having 
assignments which cut across departmental 
lines. I discovered this to be true during four 
years of teaching courses in the novel at 
University College, the downtown branch 
of the University of Chicago. 

Between 10 and 20 per cent of the people 
in my novels classes at University College 
were also students at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. In my first year at the College I 
discovered among these art students an 
apathy—sometimes an open antipathy—to 
literature. Many of them viewed the litera- 
ture courses as unpleasant ‘“‘academics” 
which had to be taken to meet Art Institute 
requirements but which were really just 
interruptions in their real careers as art 
students. Some of them had turned to the 
visual arts because of early reading difficul- 
ties; others could see no connection between 
the enjoyment of literature and the enjoy- 
ment of the visual arts, between appreciat- 
ing fiction and becoming well-versed de- 
signers, art teachers, and artists. Because 
they were often poor or apathetic readers, 
many of them were also inept writers. The 
mention of the usual term-paper assignment 
seemed to add chill to their hearts and hang 
over them cloudlike throughout the course. 

After the first batch of written assign- 
ments from these students—papers often far 
more inept than those of the average nonart 
student—I discovered that I would either 
have to start teaching them compositicn or 
else allow them another means of expressing 
their ideas. The Institute curriculum, of 
course, provided for compositicn courses so 
that I shifted the writing problem—as too 
many of us do—to the composition teacher. 
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There still remained the problem of increas- 
ing reading interest. If that could be solved, 
perhaps more effective writing could be 
hoped for later. 


By allowing the art students to illustrate 
a work of literature instead of writing a 
term paper, I was able to perk up their 
interest. They began to read not merely 
with more interest but also with more care. 
In their search for a work which they would 
enjoy illustrating, they were forced to 
visualize what they were reading; they had 
to pay attention to detail. Moreover, they 
had to adjust artistic technique and choice 
of depiction to the mood, the psycho- 
logical intention of the author; they had to 
watch the motives and nature of the char- 
acters. This vivified whole areas of literature 
which many of them had not before realized 
with any intensity. Their class discussion of 
the works grew more interested, interesting, 
and intelligent. 


The last meetings of the novel courses 
took on the aspects of an art fair. The other 
students enjoyed the illustrations almost as 
much as did the artists who had created the 
works. Given the opportunity to express 
themselves in line and color, many of these 
students spent more time and effort on their 
illustrations than they would ever have em- 
ployed on their term papers. Novels of wide 
variety have been illustrated, some of them 
with twelve or fourteen pictures: Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter, Melville’s Moby- 
Dick, Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, Algren’s 
Man with the Golden Arm, Sartre’s Age of 
Reason. To create their pictorial impressions, 
the students used a variety of techniques— 
pen and ink, washes, tempera, water colors, 
collage, and combinations of these. The 
manner of illustration varied as much with 
the novel being illustrated as it did with the 
character of the illustrator, and there were, 
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of course, echoes of other artists—the plain- 
tive simplicity of the cartoonist Steig, the 
angular childishness of Paul Klee, the soft 
colors of Renoir, the dark depressions of 
Eugene Berman. 

Sufficient interest has developed in the 
College concerning these illustrations so 
that a student committee has presented a 
representative exhibition in the lounge. 
Were the same interest in book illustration 
developed at other colleges, perhaps we 
could once again begin to find audiences for 
modern Tenniels and Cruikshanks. Then it 
would become profitable for book manu- 
facturers to design more efficient and eco- 
nomical means of book illustrating so that 
good illustrated books could be mass pro- 
duced at low cost. More than being merely 
readable, books could once again become 
beautiful to look at. 

But the immediate pedagogical possibili- 
ties are more important here. While Univer- 
sity College is fortunate in having rather 
specialized and sometimes extremely skilled 
talents among its Art Institute students, 
every college with a strong arts department 
is bound to have students in its literature 
classes who could increase their reading 
interest by being allowed to express them- 
selves in their own métier. Teachers of 
literature can help sponsor the other arts 
as well as their own. If literature teachers 
accept works of art from students, perhaps 
the art teacher will in turn be willing to 
accept a few written assignments—or is that 
hoping for too much? 


GEORGE STEINBRECHER, JR. 


Cuicaco City Juntor COLLEGE 
WILSON BRANCH 


MUSIC AND THE WRITING 
EXPERIENCE 


For many semesters I found in my college 
freshman English classes students who 
habitually failed to turn in their essays. At 
first I was inclined to write off' those stu- 
dents as procrastinators, as perennial play- 
boys, as parasites left over from former 
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years, or even worse. On closer check, 
though, I discovered that these students 
usually had little formal training in English 
language and composition and that they had 
never written any comprehensive essays. I 
then wondered if they had never troubled 
themselves to write out any ideas they had 
or if they really had little to say and no 
mechanical equipment with which to work 
or possibly a combination of the three. 
However, in observing these students in 
other activities—dramatics, sports, college 
politics—and finding them fairly verbal, I 
wondered if the problems connected with 
writing stemmed from the student’s lack of 
initiative or his faulty background. 
Assuming for a while that I was at fault, 
I examined all that I was doing. This 
examination caused me to search for a sub- 
ject matter that I wanted to lead to both 
an experience and a verbalization of that 
experience on the part of every student. 
Over a period of time many things have 
converged to make a writing course I title 
“Arts and the Writing Experience.’ One 
phase of this course concerns itself with 
music. This expression, the techniques for 
teaching involved, and the results are the 
subject matter for the rest of this article. 
At the outset I should indicate, however, 
that my primary concern is with attempting 
to get college students interested in writing 
by suggesting to them its relation to other 
art expressions and with letting them ex- 
plore spontaneously at first and by associa- 
tions and directions later any thoughts and 
ideas produced by the power of music. 
Thus, the first procedure with music in- 
volves mere introduction. For two weeks I 
make no reference to or no explanation 
about the music I play during the ten- 
minute break between classes and before 
class starts. During these two weeks I as- 
sign one or two traditional theme topics, 
such as “‘The Most Disagreeable Experience 
I Ever Had” or “All That Glitters Is\ Not 
Gold.” We need these writing experiences 
for comparison with later experiences. These 
papers also give me an opportunity to dis- 
cuss certain elementary errors, to explain 
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symbols for correction and revision, and to 
introduce a class jargon. Then, one day, un- 
announced, when I think the occasion is op- 
portune, I ask the class to record as many 
of the thoughts as possible that they have 
had while they listened to the music. 

These papers are usually cluttered with 
shoptalk ; as a result we spend little time on 
evaluation except to note that all of us were 
aware of the music. However, a repetition 
of this procedure produces attention, and 
the papers record more personal thoughts. 
This time, I project several papers on the 
screen with the use of the opaque projector, 
and we find that, while the thoughts were 
highly diversified, everyone was aware of a 
dominant mood, color, feeling, or even idea 
in the composition. It may be the dance in a 
mazurka of Chopin, a sense of foreboding in 
Wagner, or a feeling of pathos in Tchaikov- 
sky, but in each one there is a dominant 
experience. 

That revelation is the beginning of our 
discussion about the chaos of life being made 
orderly and meaningful by music as by the 
arts generally. To support our discussion I 
do two things. First, I select music carefully 
to fit the mood, tone, and subject matter for 
the day’s discussion. We note how the ten- 
sion leaves the students’ voices and, inci- 
dentally, mine; how they felt more like talk- 
ing on days music is played than on days it 
wasn’t; how much affinity there is between 
the ideas on the music and the ideas to be 
discussed. Second, I ask the class to read 
several articles which stress the importance 
of art in modern living.’ 

After our discussions based on lecture and 
various articles I repeat the first musical 
writing assignment. Then I ask the class to 
analyze the various thoughts they recorded 
on their papers, to trace the associations of 
those thoughts, and to draw conclusions 


' Two articles I find most helpful are a chapter, 
‘Art and Experience,” from the book Arts and the 
Man, by Irwin Edman, and ‘‘An Autochthonous 
Approach to Music Appreciation,” by Katherine 
Scott Taylor, Music Educator’s Journal, November, 
1949. Miss Taylor’s testimony, for example, attests 
to ‘unlimited psychological and physical activities 
in the use of a constant musical environment.” 
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about the kind of things they think about 
and the value of those thoughts. It becomes 
obvious to them that many of their thoughts 
are reveries, chaotic and meaningless. 

A few days later I vary the approach by 
asking them to choose the most important 
ideas they had while listening to music and 
to explain why they thought that idea was 
important. On the next occasion, since they 
are expectant of a writing assignment, I_ask 
them to explain why they chose the thoughts 
they did have. On all these assignments we 
take time to either read a few papers or 
project them upon the screen for compari- 
son, for discussion of grammatical errors and 
syntax and evaluation of the experiences 
they had. 

By this time we have come to a common 
understanding of what we mean by experi- 
ence, both chaotic and ordered, and that 
whenever man deliberately controls his 
inner world of random impulses and auto- 
matic processes which constitute his inner 
being he has made his life meaningful. 

From this point on, the writing experi- 
ence based on music includes more complex 
matters, and the analogy of good music and 
good writing may be made. One writing as- 
signment developed for this purpose in- 
volves program music. Jerome Kern, for ex- 
ample, has done an excellent suite on Mark 
Twain (Kostelanetz recording). The class is 
requested to write what they think the 
music portrays. Then, several members of 
the class are asked to read their papers; 
thereafter, I read them the selection from 
Life on the Mississippi that inspired Jerome 
Kern. I point out how, in one brief episode, 
Twain packed dozens of details into his 
experience, details ‘that their own ex- 
perience should be chock-full of, too, Final- 
ly, I play the record again, and we comment 
on the similarity of the experience in music 
and the one in writing. 

Another music project involves the use of 
two musical compositions based on similar 
subject matter and a weather report. I ask 
the class to compare a weather report of a 
storm at sea with the final episode in “La 
Mer’”’—“Dialogue of the Wind and the Sea”’ 
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(André recording)—and then with the sea in 
Part 4 of Rims.i-Korsakov’s “Scheéhera- 
zade’”’ suite (Monteux recording), both 
orchestral works being suggested by weather 
conditions at sea. After the writing ex- 
perience we analyze the cold objectivity of 
the report; we trace the realistic imitations 
of Nature’s sights and sounds in “‘Schehera- 
zade,” and finally we discuss the aim of 
Debussy which was to create in the listener 
the impressions and moods which the sea 
evoked in the composer. We then draw con- 
clusions about the various ways in which 
artists may illustrate their ideas; by the 
same token so may students delineate their 
thoughts in a writing class. We cull out 
papers representing various points of view 
and note that what makes the writing good 
is not necessarily the point of view but the 
way in which the ideas are developed and 
how mechanically and structurally perfect 
the ideas are presented. 

While I have as yet not done much with 
popular music (for one reason the student 
needs no urging there), there should be a 
balance and roundness to these projects 
on music. Perhaps Stan Kenton may be an 
answer there. Another answer concerns folk 
songs. For this project I first play several 
records from the Susan Reed album or from 
the American Songbag by Carl Sandburg. 
Then I explain that songs like those, songs 
made for the common people by anonymous 
singers from their own ranks, for more than 
a hundred years were considered unworthy 
of attention by most musicians and music 
listeners. I ask next the class to consider 
these questions for writing: No matter what 
the musical worth of folk songs may be, 
what irrational factors probably contributed 
to form this attitude? And is there any 
similarity between that view and the 
Beethoven enthusiast who raises his hands 
in horror at all ““modern music”—that is, 
contemporary music which is not written 
in the way Beethoven would have written 
it? 

After we discuss in class the papers 
stimulated by the above questions, we at- 
tack another phase of the problem. I point 
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out that within the last twenty years a re- 
action to folx music has taken place. Musical 
people—composers, players, listeners—have 
all gained a new feeling of respect for the 
folk song. Serious attention is now given 
the folx songs of this and other lands. Songs 
of cowboys, ‘‘Kaintuck” mountaineers, 
Negro plantation hands, Wisconsin lumber- 
jacks, and railroadmen are now part of the 
record collection of many serious listeners 
of music. But, and here is the question, 
against what pitfalls must the listener now 
be on guard if he is not to begin listening for, 
judging folx songs by, things that have little 
to do with its worth as music? Are any of 
these the same kind of errors into which the 
snooty, antifolk people of an earlier day 
stumbled? 

For music follow-ups, assignments which 
lead to student initiative and creaticn with- 
out the regimentation of class projects, there 
are innumerable possibilities. At our college 
the Audio-Visual Educaticn Department 
prints a syllabus on current radio programs. 
For one assignment I refer the class to sched- 
uled programs like the “New York Phil- 
harmonic,” “Piano Playhouse,” or “Stand- 
ard Hour.” Sometimes I request that they 
write either evaluations or about personal 
reminiscences. This assignment, however, is 
a nebulous one I am interested only in what 
the student will have to say once he hears 
independently. Their papers are then com- 
pared with reviewsor critical essays from the 
Times, the New Yorker, or the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 

Finally, to illustrate how music helps to 
create ordered experiences, the class com- 
pares and evaluates their last papers on 
music with their first papers. 

What are the results? One is a gained ap- 
preciation for good music. Honesty of 
answers instead of the usual hocus-pocus 
or no answer is another. Each student 
recognizes he has something to say and just 
as much as the next fellow; he has some- 
thing to say because his experience is fresh, 
ordered, and pictorially stamped in his 
mind. Third, the number of grammatical 
errors is reduced partly as a result of the 
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combination of the above factors and partly 
because the student is not hampered with 
grammatical rules or outside influences. He 
writes better because the environment is 
pleasurable and because he has no time to 
be worried about literary dogma introduced 
to him elsewhere in the course. Fourth, the 
number of delinquent essays is greatly 
diminished. And, finally, there is recognition 
of meaningful experience. The student has 
learned that experience, apart from art and 
intelligence, is wild and orderless. Thus, ex- 
perience must be ordered for it to be fruitful. 
Any material that has form, as Edman puts 
it, whenever movement has direction, 
whenever life has line and composition, there 
is found intelligence and there is transforma- 
tion of a given chaos into a desired and desir- 
able order that is called art. Thus, the fine 
arts, and music as one of them, since they 
represent the most expedient and exquisite 
means, will bring about those ordered ex- 
periences. And if the student delineates 
those experiences by one form of verbal 
communication, preferably writing, he has 
not only an opportunity to reflect upon the 
significance of his experiences but also the 
opportunity to regard the quality of his ex- 
pressions and to measure the extent of his 
aesthetic pleasures. 


Dona.p H. Frantz, JR. 


BAKERSFIELD COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


CRITICAL MAGAZINE READING 


If he is to be an intelligent citizen capable 
of thinking for himself, a student in a tech- 
nical institute needs the ability to do critical 
reading as much as students in liberal arts 
colleges. Although the technical student 
does not always recognize this need, it may 
be one of the tasks of an instructor to point 
it out. Usually it is easier to develop this 
ability by using material which the student 
already enjoys reading. With this point in 
mind the instructors in communication 
skills at the New York State Agricultural 
and Technical Institute at Canton planned 
a unit of about five weeks’ duration using a 
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great variety of current magazines as the 
reading material. They had previcusly con- 
ducted a survey to determine what maga- 
zines the students were reading voluntarily 
and from this had formulated plans for the 
unit. 

In order to acquire some framework for 
individual and group reading, all the sec- 
tions of freshmen made approximately the 
same basic general study of what magazines 
the public reads and what problems are 
covered in these magazines. Several activi- 
ties made up this basic study. One was a 
comparison of the students’ listing of per- 
sonal problems they faced (or thought they 
would face in the near future) with such 
problems as they are covered in the leading 
magazines. Topics related exclusively to 
school were ruled out, since the aim was to 
see what problems concern adults as a 
whole. This comparison was made by the 
students working in groups, and then the re- 
sults, tabulated by student committees, 
were written on the board. 

Another activity, completed by the in- 
structors, was a bulletin-board display to 
illustrate a comparison of the magazines 
read by f.eshmen at the Institute with the 
magazines of top circulation according to 
World Almanac figures. The two lists were 
posted, together with the covers of the lead- 
ing magazines for each group of readers, and 
numbered so that resemblances and differ- 
ences were immediately recognizable. 

The last activity was the reading and dis- 
cussion of some mimeographed excerpts on 
national magazine surveys: (1) a digest of 
the Cleveland Studies, 1950, an analysis of 
reading audiences printed by Look maga- 
zine for national advertisers, and (2) a 
digest of ‘‘Readers’ Preferences in Magazine 
Content,” a survey conducted during the 
war by the research department of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 

After this basic general study each class 
was asked to choose whether it would prefer 
to use nonfictional articles or short stories 
for more detailed investigation. It did not 
seem possible to combine the two kinds of 
reading in any one class, since the points of 
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emphasis are quite different; for this reason 
the instructors had decided to try two differ- 
ent approaches. The majority of students 


chose nonfiction; in only one class was the. 


vote overwhelmingly in favor of fiction. 
From then on the two programs diverged, 
although all students completed the unit by 
taking part in a panel discussion. 


Their first attempt at critical reading for 
the nonfiction groups was a highly contro- 
versial article from Harper’s Magazine, 
“Exempt the Bright Boys?” by Gerald W. 
Johnson. These four general points, taken 
from Reading in an Age of Mass Communica- 
tion by William S. Gray, were stressed first: 
literal meaning of the passage; implications 
made by the author; critical reaction to the 
ideas expressed; and discriminating use of 
ideas by comparing the reader’s previous 
knowledge with his new information. 

In the reading of this article and of others 
the items studied included: loaded words, 
slanting, denotation, connotation, and ab- 
stract versus concrete words; propaganda 
devices as seen in advertising and in excerpts 
from editorials and speeches; the stereotype 
in advertising and in magazine writing; and 
the picture story. The Technique of the Pic- 
ture Story, by Daniel Mich and Edwin Eber- 
man, provided material on the qualities of a 
good picture story, the types of picture 
continuity, and slanting by means of pic- 
ture stories. Students examined numerous 
copies of Life for illustrations of all the fea- 
tures discussed. 

After this general work, the nonfiction 
sections divided into groups for panel dis- 
cussions. Following some investigation in 
the library, each group decided upon a topic 
and began reading. The problems chosen for 
discussion included such questions as ‘‘What 
can be done about the high cost of living?” 
“What can be done to check the increase of 
mental disease?” ‘‘What influence, if any, do 
comic books have on children?” 

Since work on panel discussions had al- 
ready been done earlier in the year, the 
techniques of group discussion were only 
briefly reviewed. Each group worked out a 
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bibliography of readings and a group out- 
line before it presented its panel discussion. 
Considering the fact that perhaps only four 
of the magazines listed in bibliographies 
(Saturday Evening Post, Look, Reader’s 
Digest, and Life) were widely read before 
work on this unit began, the library work 
served another purpose besides that of 
critical reading: introducing students to a 
greater variety of sources. 

Panel discussions were recorded on a tape 
recorder and replayed later when time al- 
lowed. A question period for audience 
participation followed each discussion. Each 
panel was rated by one other panel and by 
the instructor on score sheets which pro- 
vided space for scores and comments on 
both individuals and the group as a whole. 
At the last class hour the score sheets were 
returned to each group and discussed. 

Finally, each student was asked to evalu- 
ate the unit by answering two questions in 
writing: (1) How have the readings and 
discussion of your own group affected your 
attitudes on the subject? (2) How did the 
discussion of the other groups affect your 
thinking? The papers showed that most stu- 
dents thought they had learned a great deal 
from their own reading and from discussion 
with others in their own group but that they 
were not vitally interested in the discus- 
sions of other groups. This would suggest 
that the reading program was effective but 
that training either in effective listening or 
in better presentation is necessary. 

The groups which had chosen to study 
fiction approached their material from the 
point of view of symbolic awareness. With 
the aim of finding what the author is trying 
to say and by what symbols he presents his 
ideas, they started with a brief survey of 
symbols in advertising, the symbolic proc- 
ess, patterns or clusters of symbols, and 
symbols of a way of life. Magazine illustra- 
tions were used as a basis for all the discus- 
sions. Then each student did an individual 
project: on a mimeographed map of Canton 
he worked out a set of symbols to represent 
one view of the town—as a college town, a 
sports center, a county seat, a dairy center, 
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or any other one impression he wished to 
convey to his reader. 

After this concept of symbols was estab- 
lished, the class studied one short story for 
symbols in fiction. This was used as a basis 
for common reading and discussion, with 
symbols of time, place, character, and plot 
listed on the board. Time was also devoted 
to stereotypes—in advertising and in fiction. 
For the latter kind a short-short story read 
by the entire class illustrated for them what 
formula writing is like. 

After their general study these students 
also prepared for panel discussions. They 
followed the same procedure as the non- 
fiction groups, but their topics, being less 
highly controversial, were with one excep- 
tion (the war story) a little less stimulating 
than the discussions on nonfiction. Topics 
chosen by the fiction groups included the 
boy-meets-girl type of story, the family-life 
story, the war story, and the type of stories 
found in the Saturday Evening Post. 

For their individual reading of stories the 
fiction groups used a smaller number of 
magazines than the other students, prob- 
ably because there are fewer magazines 
containing fictional material available in 
the Institute library. Another reason is that 
these students spent a good deal of time 
on a project not done by the nonfiction 
groups—the making of a collage by each 
group, designed to represent the chief ideas 
they had developed about the type of short 
story they had studied. 

The instructor had already made an il- 
lustration of a professor’s view of campus 
life as a sample of possible techniques, since 
none of the class had ever worked on a col- 
lage before. Although she gave some pre- 
liminary suggestions for making collages, 
the instructor did not give any one group 
detailed help of any kind. In the Com- 
munication Skills laboratory were piles of 
old magazines and large sheets of red or 
blue cardboard. Each group worked out its 
own plans, cut out its materials, finished the 
mounting outside of class, and brought the 
complete collage to class on the last day of 
the unit. The other members of the class 
examined the collage to see if it communi- 
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cated the meaning of the group that had 
produced it. There was no time for a 
questionnaire on the unit, but discussion 
revealed unanimous agreement that .the 
collages were fun to make and that work on 
them had helped to crystallize the ideas of 
each group for their discussions. 

As a basis for this magazine unit the fol- 
lowing objectives, expressed in terms of 
student needs, were used by the instructors: 
(a) to review what your resources are for 
gathering ideas; (b) to discover what kinds 
of problems are being written about today 
in widely read magazines; (c) to develop the 
ability to read and interpret in articles and 
stories the meanings that are significant 
to you; (d) to try to make sound judgments 
from the ideas that you have gathered; and 
(e) to use these ideas in promoting desirable 
attitudes or actions. 

No test determined how successfully 
these objectives were carried out, but panel 
discussions and student comments, both oral 
and written, seemed to indicate that a real 
start was made toward a goal of more 
critical reading. 

Raymona E. HULL 


New York STATE AGRICULTURAL 
AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Canton, New York 


EXAMINING THE NEWSPAPER! 


At their beginnings newspapers reported 
mainly local goings-on; but, with the ccming 
of telephone, wire service, and teletype, 
they were able to report stories from every 
nation. As a result, small-town citizens can 
read the words of first-rate reporters cover- 
ing the world and thus beccme more free and 
powerful, in the sense that knowledge is 
power. 

Yet at the same time they have been 
limited, for uniformity in reporting news has 
increased. Today the teletype machines in 

1 As part of the study of the mass media of com- 
munication in the Department of Written and 
Spoken English, every freshman examines three 
major American newspapers of the same date for 
biased reporting, responsibility, public enlighten- 
ment, etc. Here is an example of background re- 
marks to supplement this work. 
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most newspaper offices in the United States 
carry one of three stories by AP, UP, or 
INS. Exactly the same words tell readers in 
Albany or Albuquerque how Mr. Acheson 
lifted his eyebrow at Mr. Malik. And yet if 
you had been there, you might have said 
he did not lift his eyebrow at all. Reporting 
is a subjective act even when we are trying 
hard to see and hear accurately. 

Even stories not labeled AP or UP are 
often written in boiled-out uniformity. Look 
at the Davenport, Iowa, hospital-fire stories 
in the New York Times and the Chicago 
Tribune we are examining. Both are identi- 
fied as ‘‘special” stories written for the indi- 
vidual newspapers, and yet within the first 
sentence of each occur the words “barred 
windows and locked doors as flames mush- 
roomed.” 

At six o’clock some evening twist your 
radio dial quickly from one news program to 
another. A good many of the announcers 
will be saying the very same words about the 
coal strikers, because they are reading from 
the same AP teletype dispatch. 

What is the result of this dictatorship of 
the report? What happens to people who 
read only the opinions of a few arbiters of 
public life and art: Walter Winchell, Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., or Westbrook Pegler? They are 
shut off from conflicting opinions in an age 
of anxiety and indecision; they are uncon- 
sciously led to think that only those things 
happen which they read about. And what 
are those things on the front pages? The 
formula stories: sex crime, the little girl lost 
or trapped in a hole, the alleged Communist 
spy, a Hollywood divorce. Now, instead of 
thousands of village gossips, we have one 
world gossip—Louella Parsons—and only 
one choice story to pass around, the early 
arrival of Rita’s baby. 

Why do editors and publishers use these 
marvelous mass-communication channels so 
' sorrily? There are many reasons. When they 
see the potential power of a widely syndi- 
cated column, they want to make the maxi- 
mum money profit from it. They believe the 
only way to make it is to fill the column with 
stock response material, despite the con- 
trary evidence of a few successful intelligent 
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and discerning columns. What would you 
do if you were an editor given such a power- 
ful instrument as the AP teletype or the 
syndicating services? You might well end 
up spreading your own special opinions, 
selecting and omitting news to serve your 
employer’s best interests, and forgetting 
that your business (you call it a profession) 
is to report significant happenings and ideas 
as accurately as possible. ‘After all,’ you 
may say, with a thousand other rational- 
izers, “isn’t newspaper publishing a busi- 
ness like anything else?” 

Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, and 
Erich Fromm (all contributors to our text- 
book Toward Liberal Education), among 
many other anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists, assert that mass communication has 
developed to such a point that we now have 
only an illusion of individuality. Other 
writers, like Joyce Carey (Harper’s, March, 
1952), say that this talk of a “mass mind” 
is nonsense, that we have more literacy and 
more diversity in our communication diet 
than ever before. Perhaps we have less of a 
“mass mind” than our illiterate, provincial 
forefathers; but nevertheless we could live 
a still more intelligent life if we had more 
variety and quality in our mass media. 

Given this kind of idea-production-line 
society, what can we do as individuals to 
offset a dictatorship of the mind? Not much, 
we must admit. But we can hunt out differ- 
ing opinions with all owr energy, subscribe 
to widely varying newspapers, supplement 
our news reading with magazines that are 
seldom on the newsstands, proclaim to 
publishers and public alike that we are 
being spoon-fed a dehydrated diet. We can 
praise those newspapers that objectively 
and brightly present responsible opinion on 
many sides of important controversies. 


KEN MACRORIE 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


TIME AND DISPOSITION SAVER 


It took me twenty years of teaching com- 
position to learn what all editors seem to 
have known almost always: the necessity 
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for double spacing student themes—in hand- 
written as well as in typed manuscript. 

Since the end of those twenty years and 
for the last ten years, my students have 
handed in no paper—handwritten or typed 
—unless double spaced. I now have plenty of 
room for making remarks. With good luck 
the students have room for making changes. 
Now my papers are palimpsests (almost, as 
it were) in black, red, and blue. I use red 
pencil and the students use blue for their 
corrections. 

The system may be thought to be a bit 
hard on students’ paper supply, what with 
all those vacant lines. But it is a great saver 
of students’ chirographic time (and really of 
paper too). 

For, the student uses the double-space 
plan in his first drafts at home as well as in 
the copy he gives the instructor. And here, 
often, he saves paper as well as time. Often, 
I am told, now that the student has revision 
space, he can actually read both my writing 
and his own and can make corrections easily 
and legibly, with the result that two copies 
are all that he needs instead of the three or 
four that some conscientious students exe- 
cuted in the past in an effort to evolve a neat 
and accurate and pretty copy for the in- 
structor. 

In the last ten years there have been no 
students who have disapproved of the sys- 
tem. 

J. H. McKee 


PurDvuE UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN USAGE OF AND, ETC. 


The usage of and, etc. in writing, and and 
—elcelera in speech is so common with in- 
coming freshmen at Northern Montana Col- 
lege that it would seem to warrant some fur- 
ther study and attention. 

The written usage and, etc. seems to have 
grown out of a spoken usage, just as so many 
other of our written usages have. An indi- 
vidual begins to recite a list, and when it 
reaches a certain length, he either forgets the 
other items, doesn’t know them for sure, or 
feels that the list is long enough; he then 
says and, pauses for thought, decides not to 
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say anything more specific and says ef- 
cetera. 

It seems that many people when they get 
to the end of a list say and before they de- 
cide what the last item on the list is to be. If 
they have said and already, they do not want 
to say “and so on,” or “and so forth,” so 
they say a word which has somewhat the 
same meaning but which allows them to 
avoid saying two ands. 

Soon the translated meaning of etcetera 
drops from the sight of these people, and the 
word takes on a meaning similar to the ones 
I have mentioned. Perhaps the American 
language has a new word of its own instead 
of a foreign word that stands for a translated 
phrase. Apparently those who use this word 
with an and have either deliberately ignored 
its former translated meaning, have forgot- 
ten it,or never knew about it in the first place. 

The transference of and, etcetera in 
speech to and, etc. in writing follows the reg- 
ular pattern. The tendency to use the stand- 
ard abbreviation rather than the whole word 
is natural. Since the abbreviation has been 
generally accepted in writing, it has almost 
the effect of a punctuation mark or, perhaps 
better, of a symbol rather than a word with 
a translated meaning. It is the standard 
symbol used at the end of a list to show that 
the list is not complete. It has meaning but 
not a set-phrase meaning. 

Here in northern Montana the usage 
must be tolerated in the high schools, or if 
not tolerated, so strong that it cannot be 
eradicated. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that most freshmen do not use it in 
college writing after it has been pointed out 
to them that they are actually, according to 
the dictionary, using two ands. 

If it can be determined that this is fairly 
general usage, the American language is 
again adapting a foreign word to its own 
use. If etc. in writing and etcetera in speech no 
longer have the word and in their definition, 
then these words with their new meaning 
should be admitted to the ranks of good 
usage and should not be written in italics. 


FREDERICK KROEGER 


NorTHERN MonrTANA COLLEGE, HAVRE 
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Current English Forum 
Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


“THERE IS ONE AND...” 


In dealing with the agreement of the 
there is formula with plural subjects, one 
probably needs to distinguish between 
simple and compound subjects. The quota- 
tions collected by grammarians? make clear 
that formerly, in published works, the singu- 
lar verb was frequently followed by a simple 
plural subject, that, in other words, there 
was nothing unusual about Shakespeare’s 
“There is a thousand Hectors in the field.” 
Professor Fries has shown that this con- 
struction is common in the educated writing 
he examined (which was not intended for 
publication).* Nevertheless, present-day 
rhetorics and handbooks do not sanction 
the construction in educated writing; and in 
my own search for it in recent newspapers, 
magazines, and books, I have very rarely 
found it.‘ Possibly the regularizing notion 
that a plural subject must havea plural verb 
regardless of word order has influenced writ- 
ers (or editors) to blue-pencil a construction 

1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp 
Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and 
Harlen M. Adams. 

2See, e.g., Kellner, Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax, pp. 46-47; Jespersen, Modern English Gram- 
mar (3d ed.), Part II, Vol. I, §§6.31 and 6.81; 
Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English (1914), 
Part II, Sec. 1A, p. 307; Kruisinga, Handbook of 
Present-Day English (Sth ed.), §2150. Of current 
English, Kruisinga says: ‘“This construction is limit- 
ed to colloquia] (but educated) English”’; he cites 
colloquial use in Bennett, Galsworthy, and Hous- 
man. Curme (Syntax, p. 55) cites examples from 
Matthew Arnold and H. G. Wells. 


3 American English Grammar, pp. 56 and 59. 


‘It occurs: “. .. there seems to remain no fur- 
ther documents...”’ (Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, October 21, 1950, p. 13); ‘There is in it not only 
the noisome stenches of a stagnant sewer, but also 
the smells . . .” (Portable Thomas Wolfe, p. 511). 


that is certainly common in speech and, as 
Fries has shown, in the unpublished writing 
of the educated. Whatever the cause, when 
Shakespeare’s name is not attached, even 
my students object to “There is a thousand 
Hectors.” 

This regularizing notion, however, has 
failed to make any real impression on the 
there is formula followed by a compound 
subject in which the first element is singular. 
Curme’s Syntax (pp. 54-55) illustrates the 
desire to regularize: 


When the verb precedes a number of subjects, 
it is often in the singular, especially in older 
English. ... This usage lingers on in poetry. 
... Plain prose usage here today favors strict 
agreement of the verb with its subject, hence the 
plural is now the natural form of the verb. There 
is often a hesitation to use a plural verb because 
it does not harmonize with the nearest subject: 
“There is little illustration and no sidelights of 
suggestion” (G. W. Lewes, Aristotle, Ch. I, p. 
20), instead of “There is little illustration and 
there are no sidelights of suggestion.” 


Regardless of hesitation, Curme’s quotation 
from Lewes can be paralleled by any number 
of quotations from contemporary prose us- 
age; the singular is apparently quite natural: 


There was a green salad and crackers and 
cheese [Bernard DeVoto, Mountain Time, p. 66). 
There was the Afghan war and the Zulu war 
.. - [Robert Morss Lovett, All Our Years, p. 29]. 


In later times there was both affection and 
pride . . . [ibid., p. 50]. 

... there is imagination of a unique kind, 
great verbal originality, dramatic intensity, 
and ... [Ben Ray Redman, Saturday Review of 
Literature, March 3, 1951, p. 25). 

. .. there was running water, a dressing-room 


for herself, a “sensible” narrow bed . . . [Evelyn 
Waugh, Brideshead Revisited, p. 323}. 
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There was a long table for the senior officers 
and smaller tables for the juniors [J. P. Mar- 
quand, B. F.’s Daughter, p. 116]. 

... there is the usual police espionage, ban- 
ditry, ceremonial banquets . . . [George Orwell, 
New York Times Book Review, February 20, 
1949, p. 1]. 

... there was a movie and Christmas carols 
...[Eleanor Roosevelt, This I Remember, p. 
244). 

There was a trade war with Germany and a 
dangerous rebellion in Ireland [Marchette 
Chute, Shakespeare of London, p. 190}. 

Now there was a dowager and her grand- 
daughter... [Upton Sinclair, Dragon Harvest, 
p. 574). 

... there was beauty and a lofty irony... 
[Charles Jackson, Fall of Valor, p. 32). 

There is also a nice introduction by Dorothy 
Parker and a very amusing author’s memoir 
[Rosemary C. Benét, Book-of-the-Month Club 
News, December, 1950, p. 9]. 

...there is both a Times and a Herald- 
Tribune .. .[J. A. Wechsler, Saturday Review of 
Literature, June 24, 1950, p. 9}. 


As for the relative frequency of the singu- 
lar or plural verb in this construction, a few 
inconclusive observations may be made. 

1. When the subjects are negative, the 
verb appears to be singular regularly: 

... there was no community of political in- 
stitutions, no cultural bond, no national con- 
sciousness ... [Mario Pei, Story of Language, 
p. 48}. 

There is no telephone, no Frigidaire, no gas, 
no use of electricity . . . [New Yorker, April 2, 
1949, p. 61]. 


2. Without any attempt to insure statisti- 
cal accuracy, I have found a few more singu- 
lar verbs than plural ones in All Our Years, 
Mountain Time, and This I Remember. 
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3. Some of my best eighteenth-century in- 
doctrinated students volunteered the infor- 
mation that they would prefer was in the 
following: 

There were a naval lieutenant and a frowsy 
girl. .., a superannuated colonel..., and two 
middle-aged businessmen . . . [J. P. Marquand, 
B. F.’s Daughter, p. 243}. 

... there were bickering and bad feeling 


within ... [Associated Press dispatch, August 
1, 1951). 


After fifteen years’ experience with hand- 
books and rhetorics, with considerable pleas- 
ure I read in the Scribner Handbook (2d 
ed.) the thesis of this paper: 

When a compound subject, the first member 
of which is singular, is introduced by there... . 
a singular verb may be used [p. 221]. 


At last, I thought, the work of descriptive 
grammarians is finding its way into hand- 
books. Yet few handbook writers have fol- 
lowed Professor Marckwardt in this recog- 
nition of a verifiable fact; and my feeling of 
progress was rudely jolted when I read in 
An English Grammar for the Use of High 
School, Academy, and College Classes, pub- 
lished in 1895: 


This use of several subjects with a singular 
verb is especially frequent when the subjects are 
after the verb. . . .5 


The statement is documented by “there is 
one and . . .” quotations from Matthew Ar- 
nold, Burke, and Hawthorne. Perhaps we 
are returning to the enlightenment of 1895. 


Rosert J. Geist 


MICHIGAN StaTE COLLEGE 


5 W. M. Baskervill and J. W. Sewell, p. 314. 


Have you made your reservations for the NCTE conven- 
tion, Hotel Statler, Boston, November 27-29? 
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Report and Summary 


A RECENT REPORT OF THE INSTI- 
tute of Foreign Education shows that a 
record number of more than thirty thousand 
students from other countries is now being 
trained in the United States. Nearly one- 
third are women. The largest groups come 
from Canada, China, and Germany, with 
engineering the chief field of study. 

This fall about two hundred teachers 
arrived here from other countries as part of 
the teacher-exchange program sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education. 
Of these, a hundred are British (since 1946, 
British teachers numbering 1,426 have ex- 
changed positions with American teachers) ; 
others come from Canada, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Norway, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Australia, and 
New Zealand. This year marks the first ex- 
change with Germany, with nineteen 
American and nineteen German teachers 
exchanging places. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
who have replaced their British colleagues 
will not find themselves in a completely un- 
familiar situation. The London Times 
(August 8) reports that British industry is 
“grousing” about the deficiencies of the 
written English of its employees. Last sum- 
mer a panel was set up by the Nottingham- 
shire Educational Committee to discuss the 
situation. It recommended smaller classes, 
the concentration of all teachers on the 
problems of reading, the “deliberate” 
teaching of spelling “from the top class of 
the infant school onwards, and grammar in 
the junior and secondary schools.” Some 
teachers, however, are also thinking in 
terms of the differences among students. For 
example, a correspondent to the London 
‘Times recently described his experiments 
with “Encovragement by Examination.” 
His examination for the dullards was set up 
to provide a test within the scope of the less 


capable children and to give as true a record 
as possible of their ability rather than to 
show how feeble they were. Different parts 
of the test were given on different days. 
They included a short speech as well as a 
written paper, a spelling test on commonly 
used words, dictation for punctuation, ex- 
ercises in handwriting (“only the successful 
can afford to be illegible”), and the evalua- 
tion of notebooks and homework. Asa result 
some of the youngsters, at least, were able 
to end their grammar-school days with a 
feeling of encouragement rather than failure. 
It should also be reported that a recent raid 
on student desks in Canterbury produced 
an alarming number of comic books! 


A COGENT PLEA TO “SAVE OUR 
Schools” appears in two instalments in the 
September and October issues of McCall’s. 
Because this article is sound and specific 
in its information and unhysterical in tone, 
it should provide valuable ammunition for 
school and lay people at the local level who 
are trying to solve local educational prob- 
lems. Its author, John Bainbridge, after 
surveying the state of public education 
across the country, concludes that the pub- 
lic schools from New York to California 
“are in the tightest fix in history.” Their 
peril cannot be traced to any single cause— 
there are many—but the same pattern of 
causes is repeated endlessly throughout the 
country. He believes that the peril can be 
averted only if people at the grass-roots 
level are alerted and take constructive 
action in their own communities. He de- 
scribes in detail the current controversy in 
Battle Creek, Michigan (comparable to the 
Pasadena affair), because he thinks it illus- 
trates the national pattern, and he discloses 
with a sure scalpel the veined relationships 
between revaluation of a curriculum and 
charges of communism, administrative ef- 
forts to enlarge school facilities to alleviate 
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overcrowding and charges of subversion, 
etc. He makes clear where the attacks on 
school officials originate, who the people 
are who are trying to censor textbooks, and 
why the whole concept of the United Na- 
tions is being dragged into the attack. In 
contraverting these dangers, he warns 
against emotionalism and among other good 
suggestions reprints Dr. Virgil Rogers’ 
formula for distinguishing between honest 
and dishonest critical groups. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
tion has called for a study on the effect of 
television crime programs on children. A 
recent editorial in the AMA Journal says 
that most physicians will agree that tele- 
vision, radio, and the movies are not harm- 
ful in themselves, but, it continues, “‘the 
manner in which crime in these mediums 
is brought before the eyes and ears of Ameri- 
can children indicates a complete disregard 
for mental, physical and social conse- 
quences.” 


LAST SPRING THE FEDERAL COM- 
munications Commission set aside for non- 
commercial educational use 242 of a pro- 
jected total of 2,000-odd television chan- 
nels. However, unless substantial progress 
toward utilization of the facilities is made 
by next June 3, the FCC may make the 
channels available to commercial appli- 
cants. This means that schools and colleges 
must move much faster than they are ac- 
customed to if the educational opportuni- 
ties of television are not to be neglected. So 
far, only fourteen applications for noncom- 
mercial use have been filed, and seven con- 
struction permits granted. These permits 
have gone to the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York for 
educational stations in Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Binghamton, and New York; to 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science for a station in Manhattan, 
Kansas; and to the University of Houston, 
Texas, for a co-operative station with the 
schools of that city. To help develop tele- 
vision as an educational medium, the Ford 
Foundation has announced a five-million- 
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dollar grant to its fund for adult education. 
The money will be used mainly to study 
methods by which schools can raise funds 
to build video stations and ways of provid- 
ing quality TV programs for schools. The 
Joint Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion, which as a temporary group presented 
the educators’ case to the FCC last spring, 
has become a permanent body supported 
by the Ford Foundation. This committee, 
aided by the new grant, has expanded its 
program of assistance to educators and 
others planning to build and operate edu- 
cational television stations. The committee 
will send experts in engineering, program- 
ming, communications law, and station 
administration to discuss these phases of 
television with university presidents, school 
officials, and representatives of the lay pub- 
lic. The Committee’s address is 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
ture will watch eagerly for the appearance of 
the twelve-volume series to be called “The 
Mainstream of America.” The volumes are 
to be “written by historical novelists or au- 
thors . . . [of] colorful and dramatic histories 
and biographies.” Carl Carmer, for in- 
stance, will write Dreamers of the American 
Dream, 1848-1930, biographies of leaders of 
social movements; and Clifford Dowdy will 
tell of the Civil War South in The Land 
They Fought For. Stewart Holbrook, Bruce 
Lancaster, Irving Stone, and George F. 
Willison are other authors already engaged. 
Doubleday and Company will be the pub- 
lisher. 


“ST. GEORGE AND HIS DRAGON,” 
by Guy Boas, appears in the summer issue 
of English (the magazine of the English 
Association). St. George was a military 
tribune martyred under the Emperor Dio- 
cletian in A.D. 303. The dragon story—per- 
haps a surviving Perseus myth—was con- 
nected with him much later. The publica- 
tion of the Golden Legend by Jacobus de 
Voragine in 1275 seems to have established 
the Christian martyr as a dragon-slayer and 
military hero. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S KNOWLEDGE 
of Shakespeare is discussed by W. M. 
Parker in the July Quarterly Review (British). 
He shows that a literary taste formed in 
childhood led Scott to a considerable study 
not only of Shakespeare but of most of the 
Elizabethan dramatists; that his capacious 
memory enabled him to use many quota- 
tions from Shakespeare in his letters, jour- 
nal, and conversations; and that his knowl- 
edge of the Bard is reflected clearly in cer- 
tain of his editorial works, notably in his 
edition of Dryden and his essays on the 
‘“Drama” in the Supplement to the En- 
cyclo paedia Britannica (1819), and in some of 


his imaginative fiction, particularly in four. 


of the Waverly novels, The Monastery, 
Kenilworth, Fortunes of Nigel, and Wood- 
stock. 


IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT CONTRO- 
versies raging about the New Criticism, 
Exisentialism, the function of poetry, etc., 
it is interesting to read Leonard Lutwock’s 


account of William Dean Howells’ fight in 
defense of realism when as a staff member of 
Harper’s Magazine he wrote the “‘Editor’s 
Study.” This appears in the spring Ameri- 
can Literature and proves conclusively the 
continuity of human nature! 


THE SPRING ISSUE OF THE KENYON 
Review is a Dante number, with a lead 
article, “A Talk on Dante,” by T. S. Eliot, 
and a symposium by eight Dante critics who 
include, besides Eliot, Charles S. Singleton, 
Francis Fergusson, Allen Tate, Robert 
Fitzgerald, R. P. Blackmur, Jacques Mari- 
tain, and the German critic, Erich Auer- 
bach. 


“A NEW ELIZABETHAN AGE?” WAS 
the title of A. L. Rowse’s presidential ad- 
dress to the English Association. In spite of 
the fact that we have peace after victory in 
a desperate war—as was true in Elizabeth’s 
day—he feels that the fault-finding and 
defeatism of the critics plus the decay of 
standards with the development of the 
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“new social order” (democracy, a one-class 
society) will probably prevent a new 
renaissance. 


“HENRY JAMES AND IBSEN,” BY 
Herbert Edwards, in the spring American 
Literature discusses the probable influence 
of Ibsen on the technique of Henry James’s 
later period. James was an admirer of Ibsen 
when the Ibsen controversy was at its 
height and wrote several articles insisting 
that Ibsen was a great dramatist with a new 
dramatic technique. The two aspects of Ib- 
sen’s art which particularly impressed James 
were his retrospective technique and its “‘ad- 
mirable closeness, the dense complexity of 
its moral cross references.” James was the 
first critic in England to recognize that in 
his plays Ibsen had attained the Greek 
idea of absolute unity and symmetry, Ed- 
wards thinks, and he was likewise the first 
novelist to attain that idea fully in the Eng- 
lish novel. Edwards illustrates his point by 
a careful comparison of the techniques of 
Rosmersholm and The Golden Bowl. 


TO THE SPRING NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury Fiction Stephen F. Fogle contributes an 
entertaining essay, ‘‘Skimpole Once More,” 
in which he gives further proof that Harold 
Skimpole in Dickens’ Bleak House was a 
caricature of Leigh Hunt. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS | 
(August 16) carries a full-page reproduction 
in color of Graham Sutherland’s remark- 
able portrait of W. Somerset Maugham. A 
good reference for students who are reading 
Of Human Bondage. 


“DELTA WEDDING AS REGION AND 
Symbol,” by James Edward Hardy, ap- 
pears in the summer Sewanee Review. This 
novel Hardy considers to be Eudora Welty’s 
most significant work. He analyzes its 
formal structure to the point of his title, and 
to the conclusion that Miss Welty has de- 
veloped well “that sense of the symbolic 
particularity of things, of a place and a time 
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and a people, which can make the good 
regionalist the most universal of artists—or 
of novelists, anyway.” 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
Teachers, AF of L, at its thirty-fifth con- 
vention held the end of August at Syracuse, 
New York, voted overwhelmingly not to 
defend teachers who have been proved to be 
Communist party members. The resolution 
specified, however, that it was the duty of 
all locals to see to it that any teacher ac- 
cused of being a member of a subversive 
group be given every opportunity to defend 
and clear himself in accordance with Ameri- 
can traditions of a fair trial. The five hun- 
dred delegates also approved unanimously a 
resolution in support of UNESCO and called 
upon UNESCO and the United States com- 
mission for the UN agency ‘“‘to give class- 
room teachers a more important role in the 
work of that organization.” They also 
passed a resolution condemning attempts to 
impose loyalty through restrictive legisla- 
tion and called upon all locals to be alert for 
attempts to restrict the freedom of au- 
thors, the press, magazines, books, and 
“other media of mass communication.” 


“COLLISION WITH THE PARTY 
Line,” by Budd Schulberg, in the Saturday 
Review for August 30 is not the usual mere 
diatribe against all that is done in Russia. 
Schulberg admits that he once belonged to 
the party, but he does not go on to de- 
nounce everybody else who ever did. He 
explains that as a young humanitarian (he 
does not use that laudatory word) he was 
attracted by the announced aims and pro- 
gram of the Communists. When he began to 
write, his stories were not propaganda but 
merely people and living as he saw them. 
The comrades attempted to set him straight, 
but he persisted and soon ceased to see 
them. They did not follow him up. He con- 
cludes with a very effective, because quiet, 
plea that we should not become so hysterical 
in our anti-communism that we are as in- 
tolerant of views different from our own as 
are the Communists themselves. 
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A NEW FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM FOR 
engineering students was inaugurated this 
fall at New York University. Its important 
feature is that it enables students to take 
specialized training in engineering and also 
receive a broad cultural foundation in the 
arts and sciences. After three years of study 
at the university’s Washington Square Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, a student with an 
80 per cent average may enrol in a two-year 
course of professional studies at the College 
of Engineering. The arts degree will be 
awarded when the student completes the 
first year in the engineering school; the 
technical degree, upon completion of the 
entire program. 


A NEW COURSE IN THE STUDY OF 
the Greek classics in translation was intro- 
duced this fall at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York. 


A TWO-YEAR GRADUATE PROGRAM 
leading to a Master of Arts degree in teach- 
ing has been introduced at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Middletown, Connecticut. The 
program calls for advanced study in the stu- 
dent’s special field, educational theory and 
history, two full months of practice teaching 
in Connecticut’s public schools, and active 
participation in Wesleyan’s academic and 
extracurricular program. 


BOTH STANFORD UNIVERSITY AND 
the University of Georgia have instituted 
special arrangements for students to get 
practical experience in television and radio 
stations. At the University of Georgia a 
“co-op” plan has been introduced whereby 
journalism students may earn their expenses 
by working for newspapers, radio, and TV 
stations, and in other allied felds. Under the 
plan an interested newspaper or other jour- 
nalistic organization can select two students 
to attend the university’s Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism during alternate quar- 
ters. While one student will be at school, the 
other will be at work, making it possible for 
the co-operating agency to have the equiva- 
lent of a full-time employee and for the stu- 
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dents to earn enough to cover their expenses. 
At Stanford University a new “internship” 
has been instituted to fulfil one requirement 
for the university’s new degree of Master of 
Arts in radio and television. When a student 
has completed his academic requirements, 
he will be assigned for a three-month period 
to a commercial radio or television station 
for his “internship.” He will work full time 
without pay, moving from one department 
to another. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
a program in remedial reading introduced 
during the summer session will be continued 
through the regular academic year. The pro- 
gram has the dual purpose of training reme- 
dial reading teachers and helping campus 
undergraduates who require help in reading. 
A clinic has also been established to provide 
help to local school children. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA AND 
Dartmouth College have recently been de- 
scribed in two full-length articles in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post (September 6 and 13). 
‘America’s Coldest College’’ is discussed by 
William L. Worden, who points out that, al- 


' though the Alaskan university was founded 


only thirty years ago, has graduated only 
five hundred students, and has functioned 
only with difficulty, it has a unique curricu- 
lum which provides geophysical and astro- 
nomical studies available nowhere else in the 
nation and has to its credit archeological ac- 
complishments of great interest; for ex- 
ample, the finding of a Folsom point which 
altered whole theories of Pacific migrations. 
“Why We Picked Dartmouth,” a father- 
and-son collaboration by Pete Martin and 
Peter Bird Martin, provides interesting in- 
formation as to how the male mind works in 
contemplating its alma mater. John Hersey 
(author of A Bell for Adano, Hiroshima, 
etc.) has also contributed to current educa- 
tional literature with an article in the Sep- 
tember Harper’s, “Yale ’36—Look at Them 
Now.” Hersey himself was a member of that 
class which has just contributed profound 
vital statistics for its third class history, en- 
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titled “Fifteen Year Record.’ Hersey ana- 
lyzes them to show what has happened to 
the average Yale man of fifteen years ago. It 
should interest teachers to know that most 
of the men see no connection between their 
present lives and what they learned in col- 


lege. 


THE ANNUAL EDUCATION NUMBER 
of the Saturday Review is the issue of Sep- 
tember 13. The lead article, “An Educator’s 
Balance-Sheet,”’ is by Claude M. Fuess, for 
many years headmaster of Phillips Acade- 
my, Andover, Massachusetts. It is an ur- 
bane and cheerful appraisal of the changes 
which have taken place in education during 
the last fifty years. What he has to say of the 
teaching of English will interest all our read- 
ers, but particularly those who haveread the 
Council’s new publication, The English Lan- 
guage Arts. On the whole, he thinks Ameri- 
can education is better than it was. A major 
portion of the issue is devoted to ‘‘The Role 
of the Foundation in Education.” Sloan Wil- 
son traces the part the foundations have 
played in education since their appearance 
fifty years ago and describes some of their 
present activities; Clarence H. Faust, presi- 
dent of the Fund for the advancement of 
Education of the Ford Foundation, consid- 
ers what the role of an educational founda- 
tion is. Robert Lewis Shayon evaluates the 
work now done in education through radio 
and television. 


“WHY THE DRAFT MAKES OUR 
Young Men Angry” is discussed by Howard 
Whitman in Collier’s (September 13). Their 
dissatisfaction stems from the disruption in 
their lives caused by the uncertainty of the 
time of their being called into service. The 
current rising ground swell of demand from 
the men themselves for a system that would 
send them immediately from high school 
to the service may very well bring about 
legislation that would affect both the high 
schools and the colleges. 


“CONFUSED ALLIES: TEACHING 
and Research,” by Franklin Macdonald, in 
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the June Journal of Higher Education and 
“Teachers and Graduate Training,” by 
Joseph J. Firebaugh, in the May issue of the 
same magazine discuss two facets of the 
same problem. Macdonald sets forth the 
various positions of twentieth-century edu- 
cators on the conflict between teaching and 
research in higher education. He points out 
that the conflict cannot be resolved until the 
three functions of research, the teaching of 
special education, and the teaching of gener- 
al education are differentiated according to 
the obligations of the various structural 
levels of higher education. Firebaugh makes 
clear that the insistence upon overspeciali- 
zation which has become indigenous to the 
graduate schools makes it impossible to find 
teachers who know enough about literature, 
philosophy, art, and music to teach the new 
courses in the humanities. He condemns the 
rigid specialization which the graduate 
schools require and urges breadth as the 
guiding principle of graduate education. 


THE GEORGIA COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ers of English asked the University Center 
in Georgia to sponsor a project te co- 
ordinate and improve the teaching of Eng- 
lish in that state. In 1949 the University 
Center appointed a commission to direct 
such a project. The commission secured a 
subvention from a local foundation and ap- 
pointed Paul Farmer (co-ordinator of Eng- 
lish in the Atlanta schools) and Bernice 
Freeman (supervisor of Troup County 
Schools) as co-directors of a survey. 

Of course they “sampled” the state, 
studying by questionnaire, visit, and inter- 
view school] systems representative of all. 
Their investigation covers elementary 
school, high school, and the first two years 
of college. 

They probably knew in general what they 
would find. The teachers seem conscientious 
and eager to render their pupils the best 
possible service, and most of them have at- 
tended college within the last five years. 
Teamwork, however, is lacking. There is too 
little agreement upon the ranking of objec- 
tives of the teaching, and frequently no co- 
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ordination of the work of different years in 
the same school system. The teachers’ gen- 
eral desire for more guidance in planning 
indicates some uncertainty about their aims 
and probably still more about organization 
of courses; materials, and even classroom 
procedure. 

Mr. Farmer and Miss Freeman in their 
report urge that the English teachers from 
kindergarten through college unite in build- 
ing a program in the teaching of English 
that will be really effective. This seems to 
involve some revising of the curriculum for 
training teachers of the language arts, a 
guide or manual to guide individual teach- 
ers, and more leadership on both state and 
local levels. This study is reported some- 
what fully here, not because most English 
Journal readers can do anything about the 
situation in Georgia, but because similar 
situations exist in a majority of the states. 
If anything is to be done about them—the 
right thing, at least—teachers of English 
must take the initiative. 

The Georgia report is called The Teach- 
ing of English in Georgia and is published 
by the Georgia Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 225 North Avenue, N.W., Atlanta, at 
one dollar. 


RENT-FREE VACATION NEXT YEAR 
may be possible for you. Teachers Resi- 
dence Exchange, 100 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, arranges exchanges 
of homes for summer or sabbatical leaves. 
There is no registration fee, but there is a 
small charge to those for whom an exchange 
is actually arranged. Teachers living in re- 
sort regions and those near great universities 
seem most /ikely to find exchanges available. 


NEWSLETTER DIGEST, NO. 1, WAS 
produced during the summer by students in 
the School Journalism Workshop of the De- 
partment of the Teaching of English and 
Foreign Languages, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. William D. Boutwell di- 
rected its preparation; Virginia M. Burke 
and Albert T. Anderson were co-editors. 
This is an experimental issue “designed to 
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note recent newsletter growth, to illustrate 
some of the many uses of newsletters, and to 
offer a modest educational service in gather- 
ing current items from a variety of publica- 
tions.” The staff and students of the Work- 
shop will welcome any educational publica- 
tions anyone wishes to send. Its service is 
somewhat like that of the College English 
“Report and Summary,” but broader in 
scope, with briefer items. 


THE BETTER RADIO AND TELEVI- 
sion programs which are carried on the na- 
tional chains are listed in the revived Lis- 
tenables and Lookables. Morris Goldberger 
now appears as editor, and founder Leon C. 
Hood becomes “advisory board chairman.” 
This three-times-a-month leaflet of four 
8}” X 11” pages lists the selected programs 
in one column of each page and news of re- 
lated books and teaching ideas in the other 
column. It is attractively printed with small 
but effective illustrations. This publication 
was launched as an NCTE project when 
Mr. Hood was chairman of the Committee 
on Radio and has been continued as a pri- 
vate venture. The subscription rate is $2.50 
a year (September through May), and the 
address is 110 Elliot Street, Passaic, New 


Jersey. 


“THE TEACHING OF INTELLECTUAL 
Freedom,” by Alexander Meiklejohn, in the 
spring (just received) issue of the American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin 
deals with college teaching. 

Meiklejohn’s basic point, which he takes 
some pages to make, is that the individual 
voters are the rulers of the country and that 
they therefore must be free in their thinking. 
But freedom of thinking involves freedom to 
read and to listen to whatever communica- 
tion they please. Abridging any man’s 
privilege to write or to speak abridges the 
elector’s freedom to hear and to listen. 
Meiklejohn did not have time to name the 
many dangers of wrong decisions by an 
electorate which is not free to read and 
listen to supposed information and ideas. 
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Specifically, the belief oaths which have 
made such havoc in the University of Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere attempt both to con- 
trol some electors’ thoughts and even more 
clearly to limit all the electors’ right to read 
or listen—if they choose—to what these 
teachers might say. Some of the perceptive 
and conscientious teachers risked, and per- 
haps wrecked, their careers to protest this 


' abridgment of freedom. But the people of 


California do not understand the scruple (for 
“California” read your own state). This is 
evidence that the universities and colleges 
have not really taught intellectual freedom. 


“MORE GRAMMAR AND LESS” IS 
the proposal by Ruth Hughson in the Sep- 
tember Clearing House. She would give a 
rather thorough training in modernized 
grammar to the brighter children, who will 
enjoy it and profit by it. She would make 
most of the work for the nonverbal (slow?) 
students practice in writing for each other 
and drill in usage, with only a little inci- 
dental grammar. Some other theorists have 
proposed that we give the bright ones litera- 
ture and creative writing and the slow ones, 
who find grammar hard to master, a heavy 
dose of it. Some of the foundations which 
seem to have more money than they find 
good use for might finance some badly 
needed studies in the field of grammar, 
usage, and effective expression. If the out- 
put were tangible, there would be little 
trouble in getting plenty of support for 
measured experimentation. 


NCTE MEMBERS ARRIVING AT THE 
Boston convention Wednesday, November 
27, may take a special out-of-season trip to 
Lexington and Concord, with visits to the 
celebrated homes there, and a trip, early 
Thanksgiving morning, to the rededication 
ceremonies at Plymouth. For reservations 
write Mrs. Hope Moulton, Dorchester 


-High School for Girls, Dorchester 24, 


Massachusetts. 
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CLASSICS IN TRANSLATION, Vol. I: 
GREEK LITERATURE; Vol. Il: LATIN 
LITERATURE. Edited by Paut Mac- 
KeEnprick and HERBERT M. Howe. 2 vols. 
University of Wisconsin Press. Pp. 426 and 
436. $5.00 each; $9.00 set. 


A major problem in setting up courses in 
world literature and in the classics in transla- 
tion has been the difficulty of procuring good 
translations in modern idiom. These two vol- 
umes should help to solve it. Taey have been 
planned particularly for undergraduates and 
laymen. Much of the material has already been 
tested in a new course in Greek and Roman cul- 
ture offered by the new department of integrat- 
ed liberal studies at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Most of the translations used are new-made 
by some forty different scholars. The first vol- 
ume includes complete translations of Aeschy- 
lus’ Agamemnon, Sophocles’ Antigone, Euripides’ 
Medea, and Aristophanes’ Frogs, abridged trans- 
lations of the Jliad and the Odyssey, and selec- 
tions from numerous other of the great Greek 
writers. Each work has its own introductory es- 
say and explanatory notes. The second volume 
follows the same pattern, including complete 
translations of Plautus’ The Haunted House, 
Terence’s Woman from Andros, Seneca’s Medea, 
Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, Suetonius’ The Deified 
Julius, and an abridged translation of the 
Aeneid, 


LITERATURE OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION, Vol. I. Edited by Louts G. Locke, 
Joun P. Krrpy, and M. E. Porter. 2 vols. 
Ronald. Pp. 839. $6.00 each. 


Designed as a basic text for undergraduate 
study “of the humane tradition of European 
and American Literature.” Contents are divided 
chronologically into seven divisions entitled, 
respectively, the Greek, Roman, Medieval, 
Renaissance, Neo-Classical, Romantic, and 
Modern Worlds. Volume I covers the first 
four divisions; Volume II, the other three. All 
literary types are represented, and the basic 
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criterion for selection, in each case, has been 
the value of the work as imaginative litera- 
ture. The translations used have been carefully 
chosen; some have been new-made for this 
volume. Period introductions preface each 
division, and a biographical critical introduction 
prefaces the work of each author. The text is 
profusely illustrated with photograp!s of the 
painting, sculpture, and architecture of the dif- 
ferent periods to help show the relation of litera- 
ture to the other arts in their mutual expression 
of the culture of each age. For the same reason, 
lists of musical recordings are also included. 
Wherever possible, the text of a work is given in 
full. One of the major advantages of such a vol- 
ume is, of course, having under one cover, and 
in one section, the works, for example, of Boc- 
cacio, Dante, Petrarch, Ronsard, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Erasmus, 
and Shakespeare; and certainly the great body 
of work collected here is representative of the 
major literary achievements of the ages. It can- 
not help but be wondered, however, if a shadow 
may not be cast over the appreciation of the 
student by the fact that each of these 73X10 
volumes weighs over four pounds. 


PROSE OF THE ENGLISH RENAIS- 
SANCE. Selected from early editions and 
manuscripts and edited by J. WritiaMm 
Hoyt Hupson, Francis R. Joun- 
SON, and A. WIGF‘ LL GREEN. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. Pp. 882. $5.50. 


A companion volume to Hebel and Hudson’s 
Poetry of the English Renaissance. Some forty 
authors are represented, with more space given 
to the Tudor works than to the more easily 
available sixteenth-century writings. Most of 
the works included are major, most are given in 
their entirety, and the cross-section of selections 
gives a good idea of the complex intellectual 
trends of the period. Sir Thomas More, Roger 
Ascham, and Sir Thomas Elyot are here, as well 
as Bacon, Donne, Milton, and Izaak Walton. 
Introductions and notes are provided for each 
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selection. Spelling and punctuation generally 
have been modernized. 


AMERICAN POETRY AND _ PROSE: 
SHORTER EDITION. Edited by NoRMAN 
FOERSTER and WILLIAM CHARVAT. Houghton. 
Pp. 924. $5.75. 


An abridged edition of the third edition of 
Foerster’s standard anthology prepared by Pro- 
fessor Charvat, who contributes an entirely new 
section of “Supplementary Notes.” These ex- 
plain difficult words and names and supply com- 
mentary for the more difficult selections. The 
abridging has been done with an eye to the 
needs of a short course in American literature, 
and the works deleted have been chiefly those 
which are more interesting historically than for 
their literary value. Illustrated. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH. Edit- 
ed by Ricumon Croom Beatty, Fioyp C. 
Watkins, THoMAs DANIEL YouNG, and 
RANDALL Stewart. Scott, Foresman. Pp. 
1106. $6.00. 


A regional anthology, designed as a text for 
classes in southern literature. More than sixty 
authors, from Colonial times to the present, are 
represented. Contents also include popular writ- 


ing, Civil War songs, and folk tales as well as 
major literature. The book is divided into four 
sections: “The Early South (to 1815)”; “The 
Rise of the Confederate South, 1815-1865’; 
“The New South, 1865-1918”; and “The Mod- 
ern Renaissance, 1918 to the Present.” Authors 
range from Patrick Henry, Washington, and 
Jefferson to Richard Wright, Allen Tate, and 
William Faulkner. 


A CENTURY OF THE ESSAY. Edited by 
Davip Datcues. Harcourt. Pp. 500. $3.00. 


Thirty-eight essays by British and American 
writers, ranging from Thoreau and Emerson, 
Arnold and Pater, to E. B. White and George 
Orwell. Brief biographical notes are appended. 
Well printed on good paper in a handy-sized 
volume. 


READING MODERN FICTION. Edited by 
Wintrrep Lynskey. Scribner. Pp. 485. 
$2.50. 


An excellent collection of thirty varied types 
of short stories, both American and foreign, with 
sensible study aids which are suggestive rather 
than dogmatic. 
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READING PROSE. By Wricut Tuomas and 
Stuart Gerry Brown. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 703. $4.00. 


A companion volume to Reading Poetry 
(1941) by the same authors. Their philosophy is 
to begin with specific pieces of writing rather 
than with theories. This undergraduate text is 
an introduction to the critical study of prose lit- 
erature, with emphasis on the skills of reading 
rather than on the history of prose. Selections 
from both American and English literature are 
divided into nine groups, entitled, respectively, 
“Manners and Morals,” “Reverie and Medita- 
tion,” “Persons and Places,” “History,” “Pub- 
lic Controversy,” “Political Economy,” “Philo- 
sophical Speculation,” and “Short Fiction.” 
Within each group, selections range from the 
simple to the more complex. In point of time 
and difficulty they range from the Bible to Fin- 
negans Wake. Notes and commentaries are as- 
sembled in a section at the end, along with an 
essay, “On Reading Prose.” 


EFFICIENT READING. By James I. Brown. 
Heath. Pp. 290. $2.75 (paperback). 


A new text for a course in reading improve- 
ment. Sixty-five selections from contemporary 
literature are arranged in order of difficulty de- 
termined by the Flesch “reading ease” score. 
Each selection has check questions on content 
and exercises for written work. Timing aids, an 
answer key, and progress record blanks are also 
included. 


AN APPROACH TO LITERATURE. By 
CLEANTH Brooks, JOHN THIBAUT PURSER, 
and RoBert PENN WarRREN. 3d ed. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 820. 


The method of approach—the critical—is the 
same as that of the earlier editions of this text, 
but the materials thus approached are consider- 
ably different. The most obvious changes are the 
omission of a full-length novel and its replace- 
ment by three novelettes and a larger number of 
short stories, many of them by young writers; 
the doubling of the number of poems included, 
with a considerable number of substitutions for 
those in previous editions; and the addition to 
the drama section of three plays, Maugham’s 
The Circle, Miller’s All My Sons, and Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. The selections now 
seem to have greater variety and range. Anal- 
yses, questions, and exercises have also been re- 
vised 
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READING FOR UNDERSTANDING. By 
Mavrice B. McNamer, S.J. Rinehart. Pp. 
495. $3.50. 


A book of readings which takes into account 
, the confusion of mind of the average freshman 
: and tries to do something about it. Thus the se- 
lections, which include both prose and poetry, 
essays and fiction, have been chosen and ar- 
ranged so as to be consistent with one another 
and to help orient the student to the purpose of 
: life and college. They vary in difficulty and in 
style and range from Ruskin and Newman to 
Westbrook Pegler, James Thurber, and Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh. Each selection has study 
aids which emphasize sentence outlining and 
progressive exercises in the rhetoric of the word, 
the sentence, and the paragraph. The book is 
adaptable to groups of various levels of achieve- 
ment. 


READINGS FOR OPINION. Selected and ed- 
ited by EARLE Davis and W1LL1AM C. Hum- 
MEL. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 359. $3.85. 


A series of fifteen projects for study, each 
project including essays expressing a variety of 
opinions on a debatable issue. The issues vary 
from intercollegiate athletics and comic books to 


SAM CLEMENS OF HANNIBAL. By Dixon 
WectER. Houghton. $4.00. 


When Dixon Wecter was made editor of the 
Mark Twain estate, it was a happy choice. In 
Sam Clemens of Hannibal Wecter has happily 
followed all family clues, and this is a family 
portrait with emphasis upon the boyhood of a 
clever, original, playful boy. His father was an 
unsuccessful chain-store executive. Huck Finn 
lived across the street in the small town of Flori- 
da, where Mark was born. Later the family 
moved to Hannibal, an enchanting larger town 
on the Mississippi. The houses had parlors and 
dogtrots; venison, wild turkey, quail were on the 
tables. Quite an exuberant account of a boy, a 
family, an era. Had Wecter lived, other books 
about Mark Twain would have followed. 


CHAPTERS ON CHAUCER. By Kemp Ma- 
LONE. Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 240. $3.50. 


Professor Malone has managed to precipitate 
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from out the groundstream of Chaucerian schol- - 
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the case against communism and the attitudes 
of capital and labor. Authors range from 
Thomas Jefferson to Thomas Wolfe. The text 
provides excellent material for reading, class dis- 
cussion, oral speeches, and written composition. 
Test questions on reading, thinking, and vocab- 
ulary are placed at the end of each selection; 
also topics for either written or oral argument. 


READING FOR WRITING. Selected and edit- 
ed by Ivan E. Taytor and J. SAUNDERS 
Reapinc. Ronald. Pp. 421. $3.50. 


A freshman book of readings in the essay, 
ranging from Roger Ascham’s “The Schoolmas- 
ter’ to Ernie Pyle’s “Sergeant Levesque.” Of 
varying difficulty, with some selections provid- 
ing fairly tough fare. Study aids and suggestions 
for discussion and for written work at the end of 
each selection. 


THE ESSAY: A CRITICAL ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Joun L. Stewart. Prentice-Hall. 
Pp. 645. $3.50. 


Forty-six essays of many different types and | 
periods, with analytical, critical introductions, 
comments, and questions. For the mature stu- 
dent and reader. 


Nonfiction 


arship a graceful, intimate, and very useful 
handbook to the work of a graceful and lovable 
poet. He presupposes a reading knowledge of 
The Canterbury Tales, Troilus and Criseyde, The 
Book of the Duchess, The House of Fame, The 
Parliament of Fowls, and the Legend of Good 
Women. With that assumption as a starting 
point, he proceeds to polish up those facets of 
Chaucer’s art most necessary for understanding 
and appreciation of the poems. Although many 
scholarly articles and numerous editions of the 
poems have been published in recent years, the 
only book at all comparable in the informality 
of its approach is Kittredge’s Chaucer and His 
Poetry, published almost forty years ago. For 
this reason teachers and students alike will wel- 
come this new volume. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. By G. B. 
Harrison. Oxford University Press. Pp. 277. 


A sensible, lucid book unencumbered by 


critical jargon or pedantry, in which Professor 


Harrison marshals his extensive knowledge of 
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Elizabethan stagecraft to discuss the tragedies 
primarily as plays intended for performance. 
The practicality of Harrison’s point of view in 
contrast, for example, with Bradley’s philosoph- 
ical and moralistic approach to the plays, will 
appeal to the contemporary reader, but it occa- 
sionally leads him (or so it seems to this review- 
er) to underestimate the richness of Shake- 
speare’s characterization. For example, to dis- 
miss Friar Laurence’s long discussion of medical 
herbs as artificial and tedious, and as a passage 
that might well have been omitted, is to take the 
ground right out from under the Friar’s philoso- 
phy of good and evil which is integrally connect- 
ed with the succeeding action of the play. Nev- 
ertheless, despite such debatable points, the 
classroom teacher and student of Shakespeare 
will find these twelve essays invaluable in chart- 
ing the action of the plays and for starting a dis- 
cussion of their interpretation. 


OUR WORLD FROM THE AIR. By E. A. 
Gutxkrin. Doubleday. $5.00. 


More than four hundred photographs of the 
world from the air. Emphasis upon wasted land 
and waterpower, pollution of air, abuse of natu- 
ral wealth, etc., as well as upon cities and moun- 
tains. Introduction by Lewis Mumford. 103” X 
113”. 


THE GREAT ENTERPRISE: RELATING 
OURSELVES TO OUR WORLD. By H. A. 
OveErsTREET. Norton. $3.50. 


By the author of The Mature Mind. Dr. 
Overstreet emphasizes our need to maintain a 
harmonious relationship with our community 
and the world at large if we wish to lead helpful, 
happy, unselfish lives. No person can be suffi- 
cient unto himself. If enough people believe 
that, nations too may be at peace. It may help 
people to think of these things. 


WHAT PEOPLE WORE. By Dovctas Gors- 
LINE. Viking. Pp. 280. $7.50. 


Data on the history of dress from ancient 
times to 1925 in America. Eighteen hundred 
drawings by a noted illustrator, etcher, and 
painter; twelve in color; fifty pages of text. Or- 
ganized by periods. Interesting and amusing. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By 

Dorotuy HEWLETT. Knopf. Pp. 388. $6.00. 


This full biography of Mrs. Browning, the 
first in more than twenty years, has little except 
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fulness to commend it. The admiring English 
biographer writes of the perhaps too sentimental 
Mrs. Browning in a manner undoubtedly too 
sentimental for the modern reader. There is no 
serious attempt to analyze the poetry or to as- 
sess the poet’s contribution. 


IRWIN J. SuLoway 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: A _ CRITICAL 
STUDY. By Irvinc Howe. Random House. 
$3.00. 


Part I is devoted to “The World of Yoknapa- 
tawpha,” Faulkner’s mythical countv in Missis- 
sippi. Here Howe tries to get the social back- 
ground from which Faulkner works, and also 
his attitude toward families or clans, the south- 
ern myth of defeated chivalry, and Negroes. 
Howe insists that the series of novels does not 
have any over-all pattern; that they constitute 
a chronicle of separate incidents. Faulkner’s at- 
titude toward both the southern myth and the 
Negro seem to evolve slowly toward what we 
would call common sense. Part II discusses sep- 
arately each of the novels and “The Bear,” 
Faulkner’s best short (100 pages) story. 


THE BIG CHANGE: AMERICA TRANS- 
FORMS ITSELF, 1900-1950. By FREDER- 
1ck Lewis ALLEN. Harper. $3.50. 


By the editor of Harper’s and author of Only 
Yesterday. Comments on changes in American 
outlook: by-passing of socialism, revolt against 
many accepted orders, impatience with formali- 
ty, etc. He sees in it a people’s coming-to-matu- 
rity. Parts appeared in Harper’s and Reader’s 
Digest. It will have readers. 


HEMINGWAY: THEWRITERAS ARTIST. 
By Carios BAKER. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 322. $4.50. 


Baker focuses on the writings but necessarily 
includes considerable of the life. Hemingway is 
more likely to live than almost any of his con- 
temporaries, because he combines with his un- 
usual devotion to fact a poetic element of emo- 
tion which gives the facts their greater signifi- 
cance. Admitting that the work of the middle 
period from Deuth in the Afternoon to but not in- 
cluding For Whom the Bell Tolls is less success- 
ful, he sees these as experiments which have 
contributed to later work. The picture of the 
Spanish civil war he considers quite impartial 
and a great book. 
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A KEY TO MODERN BRITISH POETRY. 
By Lawrence DurRELL. University of 
Oklahoma Press. $3.00. 


The text of ten lectures delivered to graduate 
teachers in English in Argentina by a British 
diplomat. Durrell says that our difficulty in 
grasping recent poetry is due to the fact that it 
has been written in an intellectual climate quite 
different from that in which the older poetry 
grew. For instance, Marx, Freud, and Frazier 
have become familiar in intellectual circles. He 
goes on to illuminate some poets and even spe- 
cific poems. 


THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. Photo- 
graphed by ALFrep Furness. Introduction 
by H. J. MasstncHam. Macmillan. Pp. 
xvi+90. $9.50. 


One photograph to each numbered (8” X 11’’) 
‘page, frequently covering the whole. They are 
artistically composed and beautifully rej ro- 
duced. About half of the volume would be of 
value as background for Shakespeare courses. 
The Cotswolds and the Peak are included in the 
latter part of the book. 


GOOD READING. Prepared by THe Cosmmt- 
TEE ON COLLEGE Reapinc. (A Mentor 
Book.) New American Library. Also distrib- 
uted by the National Council of Teachers of 
English. $0.35. 


“For self-development and cultural enrich- 
ment, or just for solid enjoyment, nothing sur- 
passes the reading of good books. To help 
people find their way pleasurably and resultfully 
through the infinity of published volumes, Good 
Reading is a handy, practical guide whose use- 
fulness has been time-tested since 1932 by over 
500,000 readers.”’ Essentially a descriptive list 
of twelve hundred permanently important 
books. 


BROADCASTING: RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION. By Henry L. EwBank and SHERMAN 
P. Lawron. Harper. Pp. 528. $4.50. 


Although written primarily for college stu- 
dents and program staff members of radio and 
television stations, this book should be helpful 
to all persons interested in stimulating schools 
and colleges to take advantage of the FCC’s al- 
location of channels for educational radio and 
television. Essential information is presented in 
nontechnical language. The first seven chapters 
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describe our radio and television systems, con- 
sider the public service responsibilities of these 
important mass media, and suggest standards 
for evaluating broadcast programs. The remain- 
ing chapters discuss planning and promoting the 
program schedule, preparing the various types 
of programs, rehearsing and producing them, 
and evaluating listener response. Glossaries of 
radio and television terms and a selected bib- 
liography of useful books and articles are ap- 
pended. 


SUCCESSFUL HUMAN RELATIONS. 
By J. Remy. Harper. Pp. 144. 
$2.50. 


Though designed for business, home, and 
government, this book may teach teachers the 
value of making the other fellow feel that you 
think he is right before you try to convince him 
of something that he does not believe or per- 
suade him to do something that he does not wish 
to do. 


EDUCATION AND THE NATURE OF 
MAN. By Eart C. Ketiey and Marie I. 
Rasey. Harper. Pp. 209. $3.00. 


A very ambitious attempt to collect from the 
natural and social sciences all important present 
information about learners and the learning 
process and to apply this to the problems of edu- 
cation. All this is focused on the teacher’s funda- 
mental beliefs and attitudes, and very little is 
said about specific procedures. The argument is 
necessarily abstract because of brevity and 
therefore most useful to those who can talk it 
over with one or more other interested persons. 


Pamphlets 


FILMS FOR CLASSROOM USE. Teaching 
Film Custodians (25 W. Forty-third St., 
New York). Free. 


This list, of course, covers only films offered 
by the Custodians, either for brief or lifetime 
rental. The four pages of text devoted to “Eng- 
lish’’ include the films cut from full-length ones 
with the collaboration of the committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE COOPERATIVE 
DICTIONARY TEST. By C1Larence Der- 
RICK, S. D. MELVILLE, and FRANCES SWINE- 
FoRD. Cooperative Test Division, Education- 
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al Testing Service (20 Nassau St., Princeton, 
N.Y.). Pp. 20. With sample of test, $0.50. 


In addition to the usual information about 
the plan, administration, and reliability of the 
test, this manual devotes four pages to the in- 
terpretation of the scores and five more to sug- 
gestions for teaching after testing. 


A HEALTHY PERSONALITY FOR YOUR 
CHILD. Washington 25, D.C.: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Children’s Bureau. Pp. 23. 
Free. 


Parents who have been baffled by children’s 
“endless questions,’ by the clutter they make 
of their homes, by the gang “loyalties” that 
weaken parental discipline, can get some help in 
understanding the youngsters from this publi- 
cation. 


LOYALTY IN A DEMOCRACY. (“Public 
Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 179.) Public Affairs 
Pamphlets. Pp. 32. $0.25. 


“There is general agreement that some action 
should be taken to safeguard our democratic 
ideals and practices against some of the more 
extreme measures adopted under the guise of 
security.”’ 
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HERESY, YES—CONSPIRACY, NO. By 
StmpnEy Hoox. New York 19: American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. Pp. 29. 
$0.10. 


Several thousand choice words on cultural 
freedom. 


FROM BIGOTRY TO BROTHERHOOD. Ed- 
ited by James WATERMAN WISE. New York 
17: Council against Intolerance in America. 
Pp. 87. 


A collection of writings on tolerance: Jane 
Addams, the Bible, Pearl Buck, Confucius, 
Holmes, FDR, Willkie, Wilson, and over fifty 
more. 


THE CASE OF THE LOST POSTULATE. 
By Victor N. CrasnorFF. William-Frederick 
Press. Pp. 22. 


The “lost postulate” is that a written word is 
an alphabetic translation of its sounds. Printing 
has frozen the printed forms, while the spoken 
forms have changed. Crasnoff cites the waste 
this entails and then proposes a system of 
phonetic spelling, using only our present 26- 
letter alphabet! 


Fiction 


THEOLD MAN ANDTHE SEA. By ERNEST 
Heminoway. Scribner. $3.00. 


The old Cuban, Santiago, has sailed and 
fished for eighty-four days without catching a 
fish. His friend and helper, a youth who loves 
him, has been forced by his parents to leave him, 
so the old man sails alone. Eventually he hooks 
a great marlin. The real battle begins—a strug- 
gle with hunger, pain, pride—with the marlin 
and sharks. Perhaps the struggle will mean 
different things to each reader. But the fine 
spirit of the poor old man, who does not accept 
defeat, will be an inspiration to all. Some will 
compare the story with Moby-Dick. The 
novelette—140 pages—was first published in 
Life, where many people found it. Hemingway 
at his best in form and content. September 
Book-of-the-Month choice. 


THE DISTANT SHORE. By JAN DE Hartoe. 
Harper. $3.50. 


Skipper, a refugee from Holland and a tug- 
boat officer with the British rescue service, tells 


the story. German submarines lie in wait for 
the practically helpless British tugs. A story of 
adventure, of talk of men under stress and 
danger, of love. Well-drawn characters. Liter- 
ary Guild September choice. 


GIANT. By Epna Ferser. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Bick Benedict was overlord of the two-and- 
one-half-million-acre Reata Ranch owned by + 
his family. After a whirlwind courtship he mar- 
ried Leslie, a Virginian whose father was an 
eminent physician. She went to Texas at once 
to live in a fifty-room house—managed by 
Bick’s sister, who did not intend to quit her 
job. Years passed. Bick loved Reata, loved 
Texas. Leslie tried to understand. A long and 
very leisurely study of Texas, of ranches and, at 
the close, of oil. To Texans bigness came first in 
everything. This is a tale of what people did to 
Texas; of what Texas did to people; of the part 
the cattle-raisers, the Mexicans (wetbacks), 
and the Latin-Americans played in the past, the 
present, and perhaps the future. 
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STEAMBOAT ON THE RIVER. By Darwin 
TEILHET. Sloane. $3.50. 


Jim Owen’s father built a steamboat that 
could navigate small midwestern rivers, such as 
the Sangamon in middle Illinois. Jim, not yet 
thirtv, had spent several years in Philadelphia; 
he was “educated.” But on the steamer’s first 
voyage, Jim’s father having a broken leg, Jim 
was “boss.” An interesting study of the 1830’s 
and river travel. [Abraham] “Linkern’”’ became 
one of the vessel’s crew, and his humor and 
philosophy are an important part of the story. 
Attractive drawings by John O’Hara Cosgrave 
IT. 


THE SINNER OF SAINT AMBROSE. By 
RoBERT RAYNOLDs. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75. 


Gregory Julian, now an old man, looks back 
upon his life as an aristocratic pagan who be- 
came a Christian bishop and experienced the 
political corruption that destroyed Rome. 
Fascinating. Long. It may seem a timely book. 
August Book-of-the-Month selection. 


THERE WAS A MAN IN OUR TOWN. By 
GRANVILLE Hicks. Viking. $3.00. 


The Shattuck family had run the New Eng- 
land village of Colchester for generations. The 
simple life is very complex, especially so when 
city slickers take on old farms. Ellery Spodden, 
retired college professor, sought to enlighten the 
villagers politically (he had lofty ideals), but he 
found he did not know people. A bit satirical— 
“see what he means?” 


A LAMP FOR NIGHTFALL. By ERsKINE 
CALDWELL. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


The author of Tobacco Road has chosen 
Clearwater, Maine, a small town of “petered out 
Americans,”’ Canucks, and other foreigners, as 
the setting for this novel. The richest man in the 
town sold his cattle and put $200,000 in the 
bank. Like other farms, his was running down 
fast. For wife and children he cared little. He 
did take some pride in his name—Emerson— 
and his ancestry. At last, left alone in the old 
house—other old farmhouses were dark—he 
carefully set a lamp in the window at nightfall. 


PORIUS: A ROMANCE OF THE DARK 
AGES. By JouNnN Cowper Powys. Philo- 
sophical Library. 

The story takes place in eight days of A.p. 
499. King Arthur was trying to persuade the 
people of Britain to unite and repel the Saxon 
invaders. The author sees the problems of to- 
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day, with or disintegrating values, as much the 
same as those of Britain after the Roman evacu- 
ation. “As the old gods were departing then, so 
the old gods are departing now.” A satirical al- 
legory reminiscent of Swift. 


TRIAL BY TERROR. By Pavt GALLIco. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


By the author of The Snow Goose. The story 
opens in the office of an English-language Paris 
newspaper. A young reporter ventures into the 
Russian-occupied zone of Austria. He is caught. 
The description of the methods of the Russian 
psychiatrists and the officials they work with is 
horrible beyond expression. Physical torture is 
only a part. They break down a victim’s men- 
tality and sanity by the use of wonder drugs, ex- 
haustion, strain, and fear. He confesses—what 
the captors wish him to confess. There is much 
more to the story than the mere plot. Ghost 
stories and other worlds are tame reading com- 
pared with this. 


ROTTING HILL. By WynxvuaM Lewis. Reg- 
nery. $3.00. 


To be read as separate stories or as a novel. 
The background is London, 1951—Socialist 
England, queueing up naturally and accepting 
a life in which citizens have become “a shoddy, 
shabby herd.” Not devoid of humor and wit 
but not funny. The Foreword is explanatory. In 
London, Lewis says, ‘decay is everywhere. 
There is a big cancer, a deep rot, in the heart of 
industry controlled by the new masters, so- 
cialists.” 


Reprints 


RACHEL RAY. By AntHony TROLLOPE. In- 
troduction by Ben Ray RepMAN. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


THE COMPLETE POETRY AND SELECT- 
ED PROSE OF JOHN DONNE. Edited by 
CHARLES M. CorFin. Modern Library. Pp. 
594. $1.25. 


THE FAR COUNTRY. By Nevit Suute. 
Morrow. $3.50. 


A charming picture of Australia, where the 
author now lives. Carl Zlinter, a Czecho- 
slovakian refugee, had been a surgeon in Europe 
and in the army, but he could not practice in 
Australia. He worked in a lumber camp. Jenni- 
fer Morton, an English girl, came to visit rela- 
tives. She loved the country as did Zlinter— 
and they were pleased with each other. The 
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beauty of the countryside and the abundance of 
food—the happiness of the people—are con- 
trasted with the frugality and discouragement 
of the English. Plenty of room in Australia. 
(Propaganda?) 


GATEWAY TO FORTUNE. By PETER 
Bourne. Putnam. $3.50. 


The building of the Panama Canal supplies 
the background. There are political corruption, 
a threat of revolution, and a violent love story. 
Adventure and history. 


THE SILVER PLUME. By ArtTHUR MEEKER. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


By the author of Jvory Mischief. A poor boy 
is told that he is really Duc de Rohan, heir to 
Henri II of France. Naturally he is proud, but 
he dislikes the endless doubts and quarrels 
which ensue. He enters the army and becomes 
a hero. 


THE CHILDREN OF KAWANA. By EpbGar 
MITTELHO1ZER. John Day. $4.00. 


Background: seventeenth century. A many- 
generation story of Guiana, descendants of a 
Dutch adventurer, and an Indian girl. Hen- 
drickje has her faults, but she is a woman of 
great courage and defies the rebellion of the 
slaves. Reminiscent of Mittee. Interesting. 


New Editions 


MOBY-DICK OR THE WHALE. By HERMAN 
MELVILLE. Edited by LuTHEeR S. Mans- 
FIELD and Howarp P. Vincent. Hendricks 
House. Pp. lii+851. $5.00. 


The editors have attempted to establish a 
final text of the novel and to supply such infor- 
mation about Melville’s life and particularly his 
reading as will be helpful to the reader of today 
in fathoming Melville’s intention. Some com- 
mentary is added. Good paper, which makes the 
volume bulky. 


TALES OF MYSTERY. By EpcGar ALLAN 
Poe. Dodd, Mead. $2.95. 
Forty-six short tales, sixteen full-page pic- 
tures. “Great Illustrated Classics Series.” 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet BEECH- 
ER Stowe. Introduction by LANGSTON 
HucGues. Dodd, Mead. 


“Tllustrated Classics.” 16 illustrations. 
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STARS FELL ON ALABAMA. By Cari 
CARMER. Doubleday. $3.50. 


Legends, folklore, and history of Alabama. 


GUIDE TO KULCHUR. By Ezra Povunp. 
New Directions. $4.00. 


“Kulchur’—from Chinese philosophers to 
modern poets. 


REPORT FROM PARADISE. By Marx 
Twain. Harper. $2.50. 


A reissue only in part. The full version of 
Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven and the first 
appearance in book form of “Letter from the 
Recording Angel.” Satire of course. Illustrated. 


Paper Covers 


TIMELESS STORIES FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW. Edited by Ray Brapsury. 
Bantam. $0.35. 


A worthy collection of contemporary writers 
of fantasy. Some science-fiction, some horror, 
some merely improbable idle-imagining, but all 
among the best of the genre. Steinbeck, Kafka, 
Isherwood—twenty-five authors represented. 


IMMORTAL POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Edied by Oscar WILLIAMS. 
Pocket Books. $0.35. 

British and American masterpieces (447) by 
150 poets are to be found in this anthology. 
Present-day poems appear as well as those of the 
revered past. 


FIFTY GREAT SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
MILTON CRANE. Bantam. $0.35. 


From Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death” up 
to Shirley Jackson’s ‘“‘The Lottery,” this collec- 
tion will gladden the heart of all leisure readers. 
Representing all the masters of the compact 
plot—Thurber, Maugham, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Dorothy Parker, Hemingway. 


THERESA. By Emtte Bantam. $0.25. 


HIGH TOWERS. By Tuomas B. CostTarn. 
$0.35. 


BUTLER’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
AusTIn DuncAN-JONEs. (Pelican) Penguin. 


$0.65. 


BORDER BALLADS. Edited by WiLi1Am 
BEatTTIE. Penguin. $0.65. 


The study of 


English, Kg. to Ph.D. 


should be a continuous process. College students’ ability depends 
partly upon their elementary and high school training. Elementary 
and high school teachers’ ability depends partly upon their college 
training. See the whole field and its problems, best presented in 


The English Language Arts 


first report of the Commission on the English Curriculum. 


List $3.75 


To NCTE members, $2.25 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 W. 68th St. 


CHICAGO 21 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 
for Those Who Like Poetry 


LEW SARETT 
Reading 
His Best-Loved Poems 


A 42-Minute Long-playing 
Microgroove, 12-Inch Record 


Pressed by Columbia Records, Inc. 
Master Technique 


$5.95 postpaid 


Place Orders Now—Avoid the Christmas Rush 


CLARK WEAVER, Distributor 


1426 N.E. 7th St. Gainesville, Fla. 


An Aid for 


WRITERS 


Your students who are seriously in- 
terested in writing, fiction or non- 
fiction, can keep in touch with cur- 
rent writing and publishing through 
REPORT TO WRITERS—the new 
magazine for beginner and selling 
writers. 


Brings each month the inspiration 
and practical guidance of outstand- 
ing American and English writers 
and editors. 
Plus such interesting and helpful 
features as— 

Manuscript Clinic 

TV-Time 

Battle Report 

First Sales Forum 

Deadline Market Letter 
If not available at your College Book 
Store or Library, send direct. Only 
25¢ per copy or $2.50 for yearly sub- 
scription. 


REPORT TO WRITERS 
MAGAZINE 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Richardson-Orians Brown: The 
Heritage of American Literature 


A new two-volume anthology covering the 
entire range of American literature. Major 
figures are given a generous and well-bal- 
anced representation, with whole works re- 
produced wherever possible. There are a 
section of humor and folklore and 24 folk 
songs and ballads with music. More short 
stories than is customary are included. Spe- 
cial attention is paid to selections by and 
about women. There are excellent examples 
of literary criticism. 


Editorial material includes essays which 
link literature with history, introductory 
headnotes, brilliant critical biographies, 
and bibliographies. An annotated, general 
bibliography in American culture and a 
chronology of literary, social, and political 
events in each volume. 


For 


Literature 


Classes 


The Kittredge Shake- 
speare, Individual Vol- 
umes, Paper-bound, 


with Notes 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: 
New York 11 
Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 5 


Hamlet, Julius Caesar, King Henry the 
Fourth, Part I, King Lear, Macbeth, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and The Tempest are now 
available in inexpensive and practical 
paper-bound editions. The text of each play 
is Professor Kittredge’s own reading. Mod- 
ern spelling and punctuation are used. Brief 
introductions include dates, sources of 
plots, performances, and rich and vigorous 
critical commentaries. Kittredge’s notes are 
as readable as they are scholarly. They indi- 
cate the time, place, and significance of 
each scene, give details of setting, define 
archaic terms, explain obscure passages, 
and interpret character and action as they 
were understood by Elizabethan audiences. 


Paper-bound editions of other plays are to 
be published in the future. 
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BRITISH 
LITERATURE 


VOL. I. BEOWULF TO SHERIDAN 
1008 pages. $5.50 


| VOL. Il, BLAKE TO THE PRESENT DAY 
pages. $5.50 


Edited by: HAZELTON SPENCER, Late of The Johns Hopkins 
University; WALTER E. HOUGHTON, Wellesley Col- 


lege; HERBERT BARROWS, University of Michigan 


Training for reading improvement... 


EFFICIENT READING 


JAMES |. BROWN, Associate Professor in the Division of 
Rhetoric, University of Minnesota 


65 selections, check questions, written exercises, answer 
keys, timing aids, progress record blanks. $2.75 
“the type of word counted and scaled read- 
ing material we have been looking for” 


—Mrs. N. A. Hintz, Instructor, Reading 
Laboratory, Colorado A & M, Fort Collins 


Saves OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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